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) very day our lives are enriched by 
\——_ the work of our region’s many non- 
profit organizations. Services for the needy, 
medical research, the arts, public broad- 
casting and educational programs are all 
made possible thanks to the work of our 
region’s non-profits, schools and churches. 


Leave A Legacy is an educational campaign 
being sponsored by a coalition that includes 
many of our region’s non-profit groups as 
well as members of the professional estate 
planning community to encourage people 
to give to worthwhile organizations in their 
wills and trusts. While a vast majority of 
people give generously of both their time 
and money during their lifetimes, many are 
unaware of the powerful benefits of giving 
in this manner. Giving through a will or 
trust can: 


» Provide important tax benefits 


» Direct a donor’s assets to reflect 
his or her values 


» Create a permanent legacy since many 
non-profits manage bequests made as part 
of an endowment from which only 
interest and/or dividends are used to 
support their annual operating expenses 


Leave A Legacy is a community-based effort 
that encourages people from all walks of life 
to make gifts from their estates to the 
nonprofit organizations of their choice. The 
program encourages prospective donors to 
work with development officers of the 
charities they support, or the estate 


planning professionals with whom they 
SS! Uf have a relationship, to establish a charitable 
<\‘S bequest or other planned gift. 
Zs 
Cc ~~ apt! To learn more about this program call 
IILAVIE, A. WLIE AMONG 541-732-6767 or visit the Southern 
OTSOULBELTROLC EON, Oregon Leave A Legacy website at 


www. leavealegacysooregon.org. 
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Ronald Kramer 


TUNED IN 


The Far Left End 


of the Dial 


ublic radio listeners have come to ac- 

knowledge, sometimes with affection 

and at times with light humor, the left- 
handed dial “ghetto” in which the nation’s 
public radio broadcasters tend to live. The 
story of their grouping in that location, and 
the significance of the struggle which 
brought public radio to life 
between 88 and 92 on the 
FM band, is an important 


in the halls of Congress. Again, educators 
failed to secure their goal and noncommer- 
cial radio began a new period of eclipse. 

A bloodied but wiser handful of vision- 
aries committed to the principle that the na- 
tion deserved a cadre of stations committed 
to programming mission rather than profit, 
huddled to tally their 
losses and plan, once 
again, for the future. Their 


story—and unfortunately a 
largely untold one. That 
struggle has helped 
change our nation and I 
think it’s worth telling. 
When radio was born 
in the early 1920s, it was a 
noncommercial undertak- 


NONE OF THESE THINGS 
WOULD HAVE OCCURRED 
WITHOUT THE 
RESERVATION OF 
FREQUENCIES WHICH 
GUARANTEED PUBLIC 
RADIO'S POTENTIAL. 


Names are largely un- 
known today and their ef- 
forts unheralded - in the 
standard broadcasting his- 
tory textbooks and even in 
public radio circles. 

In 1926 the Associa- 
tion of College and Uni- 
versity Broadcasting Sta- 


ing. There were no spon- 
sors or advertising and all 
radio was offered as a pub- 
lic service - often by colleges, universities 
or public schools. By the time the Radio Act 
of 1927 was adopted, commercial broad- 
casting was in full flower and educators 
tried, unsuccessfully, to secure a dedicated 
portion of the AM radio dial for their non- 
commercial programs. Promises were made 
by commercial broadcasters to honor edu- 
cational programming opportunities and 
the federal government accepted those 
promises. By the time that law was super- 
seded in 1934 by the Communications Act, 
those promises had proven hollow in the 
eyes of most educational leaders of Ameri- 
can society. Noncommercial radio, which 
had accounted for nearly half of all radio 
stations in 1924, had dwindled to a paltry 
couple dozen stations helped into oblivion, 
in part, by the economics of the Depression 
and in part by the power of commercial 
radio broadcasters who sought their valu- 
able radio frequencies. Thus, in 1934, a 
major effort to write into law a reservation 
of some radio frequencies expressly for non- 
commercial broadcasting was again fought 


tions (ACUBS) was 
founded largely by the 
radio stations owned and operated by the 
Midwest’s land-grant higher education insti- 
tutions. ACUBS lobbied for educational 
broadcasting during the passage of the 
1927 Radio Act and launched periodic suc- 
cessive attempts to realize their goals. At 
ACUBS’ first national conference in 1930, 
under the leadership of its president 
Charles A. Culver, the organization issued 
the first national call for the reservation of 
frequencies expressly for noncommercial 
use. Federal authorities responded that 
they had no legal authority to do so. 
Among its first actions, ACUBS ap- 
proached the annual State Governor’s Con- 
ference proposing support for that goal but 
neither this nor any other forum seemed to 
stimulate much interest other than among 
fellow educators. In 1931 a second organi- 
zation, the National Committee on Educa- 
tion by Radio (NCER) became another lead- 
ing advocate of educational channel reser- 
vation. NCER had been founded in 
response to leadership and funding from 
the Payne Fund which was founded by a 


wealthy Cleveland family to explore the im- 
pact of new mass media on youth and edu- 
cation and was instigated by the visit of its 
president, H. M. Clymer, to observe the ed- 
ucational program offerings of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation in 1926. Other 
NCER founders included the National Edu- 
cation Association (NEA), the Association 
of Land Grant Colleges and Universities, the 
National Council of State Superintendents, 
the American Council on Education, the Je- 
suit Education Association and the Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association. Joy 
Elmer Morgan, of the NEA, was the driving 
force behind the NCER. Morgan believed 
that a great public resource, the radio spec- 
trum, had been plundered by commercial in- 
terests and that changing federal policy to 
recapture that opportunity was an impor- 
tant policy priority. 

The tiny spark ignited by ACUBS and 
NCER was fanned by others. Gross W. 
Alexander, of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ and Rev. John B. Harney 
of the Paulist Fathers, joined the battle. Ed- 
ward N. Nockels, secretary of the Chicago 
Federation of Labor, had worked to found 
a radio station (WCFL) owned by labor, and 
saw his effort undercut by the federal gov- 
ernment’s apparent inability to stand up to 
the interests of the National Association of 
Broadcasters and the commercial networks. 
Nockels joined the battle for spectrum 
reservation. 

The stage was set for a historic battle 
and the debate over educators’ interests in 
radio, during the legislative actions that led 
to the adoption of the Communication Act 
of 1934, was hotly fought. Again, educators 
lost. 

In 1934 ACUBS renamed itself the Na- 
tional Association of Educational Broad- 
casters and the various organizations and 
individuals committed to carving out a 
home for noncommercial broadcasting real- 
ized that they needed to unify if they were 
to succeed. Robert M. Hutchins, president 
of the University of Chicago, joined the bat- 
tle. Educational radio’s forces continued to 
fight against a backdrop in which commer- 
cial broadcasters, newly-complacent from 
their 1934 victory, increasingly failed to de- 
liver upon the 1934 promises which they 
had made to satisfy the nation’s needs for 
educational programming. 

In 1938, in a quiet gesture, the Federal 
Communications Commission (FCC) estab- 
lished a new type of radio station, non-com- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 15 
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ae ~~ Shard vase by Dutch Schulze, 167 high 


Vast us in our pew 
Location on Huy 107 in 
OLA Town Bandon 


We are a working Hot Glass Shop 
and Glass Art Gallery in the 
Heart of Bandon-By-The-Sea 


Our gallery features the blown glass 
vessels and cast glass sculpture of 
Dutch Schulze, coral reef paperweights 
by Aro Schulze, and stemware, perfume 
bottles, and jewelry by nationally known 
artists working in glass. You are invited 
to watch as we create the vessels and 
paperweights that are shown in our 
gallery and which are featured in 
galleries throughout the country. 


Monday-Friday 10am—5pm 
Saturday 1lam—4pm 


CSD 
240 Hwy 101, Bandon, Oregon 97411 
541-347-4723 
www.bandonbythesea.com 


Dutch Schulze and Aru Schulze are represented 
in Ashland by Blue Heron Gallery. 
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Diana Coogle 


Artemis inn 


ay is the beginning of a “visitors’ 

season” at my house. If some sum- 
tf mers I have no guests, other years I 
am inundated. One year I had so many 
friends and family visiting me, one after the 
other and a few overlapping, that I started 
seeing my house as a sort of bed-and-break- 
fast. Even though I would never ever seri- 
ously consider such a thing, it was fun to 
look at the amenities of my house from the 
point of view of its guests, as the following 
mock “promotional brochure” indicates. 


rakes, 


Is the city getting you down? Are you 
feeling depressed in relation to your envi- 
ronment? Are your ears tired of the bom- 
bardment of motors? Are your feet tired of 
walking on asphalt, your eyes tired of squar- 
ing around buildings, and your nose tired of 
screening air out of smog? 

What you need is a visit to the Siskiyou 
Mountains and a stay at the charming 
Artemis Inn. Here you can listen to the 
moon roll slowly across the sky. You can 
walk on the earth through forests and by 
streams, let your eyes rest on the pleasing 
contours of mountains, behold an earth em- 
broidered with wildflowers, and bask under 
a sky framed by trees. Here you can breathe 
cleanly and freshly, each breath a reminder 
of life-filling radiance. 

Accommodations at the Artemis Inn are 
rustic but delightful. You can sleep in the 
Bedroom Loft (big enough for a queen-sized 
bed, splendid under the skylights, which 
can be lifted open for fresh-air sleeping or 
kept shut, as you prefer) or in Ela’s Room, 
upstairs, where your bed overlooks the gar- 
den and front yard and where you wake up 
to a grand view of Humpy Mountain beyond 
the fringed boughs of firs and cedars. The 
shower is under the front deck, next to the 
apple tree, and, yes, there is hot water. The 
cuisine is vegetarian—healthy, hearty, and 
heavenly. In season, you can pick Golden 
Delicious apples, cherries, plums, or grapes 
fresh from the garden. 


JEFFERSON ALMANAC 


Activities available at Artemis Inn include 
but are not limited to: 


Lying on the lawn and gazing at the 
sky; 


Sitting in the morning sun on the 
front deck with a cup of tea and a 
piece of homemade Irish soda bread; 


Petting one of the two black-and-white 
cats in residence; 


Reading from the extensive house 
library; 


Playing music (a number of flutes and 
drums, a kalimba, and a guitar are 
available); 


Taking walks—up the mountain, down 
the old dirt road, by the creek, 
through the woods, to the waterfall...; 


Baking pies or cookies in the all-non- 
electric kitchen; 


Digging your hands into the earth of 
the garden; 


Watering the flowers on the deck; 
Identifying wildflowers, birds, trees; 


Listening to the thunder of the creek, 
the drumming of the grouse, the 
whirring of the crickets, the harrumph 
of the frogs; 


Eating good food, doing yoga, climbing 
trees.... 


Guests who would like something more 
active to help them work out their city ag- 
gressions could split or saw firewood, take a 
pick to the beat-up road, repair the bridge, 
haul manure, build rock retaining walls... 
The proprietor has many such suggestions; 
all you have to do is ask. 

Possibilities for excursions abound: day 
hikes on any of more than 100 near-by 
trails; overnight backpacking trips into the 
several accessible wilderness areas; plays at 
the Oregon Shakespeare Festival (where 
one finds the best Shakespeare theatre out- 
side Stratford-upon-Avon); a wine-tasting 
tour of the area’s prized wineries; visits to 


the charismatic town of Ashland with its 
many shops, galleries, and fine restaurants; 
visits to the historic town of Jacksonville 
or to the mysterious Vortex. If the weather 
is good and if you are a very special guest, 
Artemis might pack a picnic lunch of dates, 
cheese, and apples and take you to her fa- 
vorite swimming hole. 

A stay at Artemis Inn is a unique expe- 
rience in mountain living. The Inn is lo- 
cated in the mountains above the Applegate 
River of southern Oregon. Indeed, I am 
Artemis, and it is my home. i) 


Diana Coogle is an essayist and playwright 
who lives in the mountains above the Ap- 
plegate. She teaches writing and journal- 
ism, and runs the Applegate Youth Theater 
in the summers. 


Big band, boogie woogie, rhythm & blues, 
funky old soul and the roots of rock ’n’ roll... 


Join host Craig Faulkner Saturday evenings from 6pm-8pm 


RAythm + News Sewrce 


America’s Best 


active retirement community 


Pm 


Over the last 12-months, we've 


received numerous awards as one of 


“Best Small Active Retirement 
Community In America” 
-Natlonal Council on Senlors’ Housing. 


“100 Best Communities 1999” 
—-Where to Retire Magazine. 


Village Homes 
Clubhouse ¢ Life Services 
Call for an appoinement and free tour coday 


1-800-337-1301 


America's finest retirement communttles. 
We invite you to take a tour and discover 
why our unique Parkside Village Homes 
offer you an outstanding retirement 
Madebin Mild 


—Founder / Owner 


MOUNTAIN MEADOWS 


Southem Oregon's total cholce retirement community 


investment. 


900 N. Mountain Avenue ® Ashland, Oregon 97520 
541-482-1300 * 800-337-1301 


e-mall: mtnmdws@mind.net « www.mtmeadows.com 


EQUAL HOUSING 2 OPPORTUNITY 


TWO-NIGHT 
SIESTA ON THE BEACH 
OREGON/CALIFORNIA STATELINE 


$ a 
Starting 2 | 5 6 Dovble 


Also Includes Dinner for Two at 
Rubio's Mexican Restaurant 


eservations 1-800-357-6199 
e-mail: tony@casarubio.com 
http:/Avww.casarubio.com 
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Relax 
On the Oregon Coast! 


Coastal Vacation Rentals 
1-800-336-5693 or 347-3009 
www.coastalvacationrentals.com 


email: coastalrentalsG yahoo.com 
POB 702, Bandon, OR 97411 


Enjoy Beautiful Bandon-by-the-Sea 
in the comfort of a fully furnished home 
at reduced winter rates 


Choose from homes 
~ For one person or a group 
- On, above, or near the beach 


iia connection 


Join host Christopher Lydon 
for an engaging two hours of 
talk & interviews on events 
and ideas that challenge lis- 
teners. 


Weekdays at 4pm on 


News & Information Service 


Jefferson State 
Supply, Inc. 


POr7] 


WOOD WINDOWS 


+ Pozzi Wood Windows + 
+ Southwest Doors + 
+ Pacific Accent Glass Block + 
+ IWP Doors + 
~ Woodharbor Doors + 
+ Specialty Hardware + 


502 Parsons in Medford 
(541) 779-8225 - FAX 779-9782 
1-800-527-7922 
jeffstateinc.com 
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Russell Sadler 


JEFFERSON OUTLOOK 


Drain America First? 


pile Federal Trade Commission’s deci- 
sion to oppose the $29 billion merger 

di of British Petroleum and Atlantic 
Richfield just flirts around the edges of the 
high gasoline prices on the West Coast. 
Blocking the merger alone will not reduce 
West Coast gasoline prices. 

Two major oil compa- 
nies control Alaska’s oil 
supplies—British Petro- 
leum and Atlantic Rich- 
field. They compete for 
West Coast customers. The 
merger allows one com- 
pany to monopolize 
Alaskan oil. It will have lit- 
tle impact on world oil 
markets, but it will allow 
one company to dictate 
the price of petroleum products on the 
West Coast. Here’s how: 

During the rancorous debate over build- 
ing the Alaska Pipeline, the Alaska oil in- 
dustry insisted on what they called the “All 
American Route”—an overland pipeline 
from the North Slope oil fields south to the 
port of Valdez and by tanker to West Coast 
refineries from Anacortes, Washington to 
Los Angeles. The industry opposed any 
pipeline that went through Canada south 
into the American Midwest or from Wash- 
ington across the Northern Tier States to 
the Midwest. 

Publicly, the oil industry insisted their 
“All American Route” was necessary for na- 
tional security. Privately, the oil companies 
planned to export much of their Alaskan oil 
to energy-hungry Japan. They did not want 
to spend money on a pipeline to the Mid- 
west and compete with oil coming up from 
the Gulf Coast oil patch states when they 
could get better prices and larger profits 
from the Japanese. Oil industry lobbyists, 
however, discovered their public “national 
security” argument had been too persua- 
sive. 

When Congress finally approved the 
construction of the Alaska pipeline over the 


Gr 


THE REPEAL OF THE ALASKAN 

OIL EXPORT BAN REMAINS THE 

PRINCIPLE REASON THE WEST 

COAST !S PAYING SOME OF THE 

HIGHEST GASOLINE PRICES IN 
THE COUNTRY. 


objection of environmentalists, it took the 
oil industry’s national security argument 
at face value. Congress prohibited the ex- 
port of Alaskan oil. 

The export ban meant virtually all of 
Alaska’s oil had to be refined and consumed 
on the West Coast. Refineries are compli- 
cated factories that must 
be physically restructured 
in the fall to refine gaso- 
line and other lighter fuels 
during the winter for sum- 
mer consumption and 
again in the spring to pro- 
duce fuel oil and heavier 
distillates during the sum- 
mer for winter consump- 
tion. Refineries must be 
operated steadily at near 
capacity to be efficient. There is an eco- 
nomic limit to the distance West Coast re- 
finery products can be shipped eastward by 
pipeline before the shipping costs make the 
product uncompetitive with refined petro- 
leum from the Gulf Coast oil patch states. 

These four conditions—refining all 
Alaskan oil on the West Coast, operating 
competing refineries at near capacity, eco- 
nomic limits to shipping refined products 
eastward, and the ban on exporting them to 
the Pacific Rim—combined to create a sur- 
plus of refined petroleum products that 
held West Coast gasoline prices down. 

Surplus gasoline was sold to jobbers 
who resold it under colorful names like Ter- 
rible Herb and the Awful Brothers and pro- 
saic names like the Towne Pump. Because 
the oil refineries sold their surplus gasoline 
at a discount, jobbers could sell at prices 
below brand-named stations and still make 
some money. 

Competing gas stations sprouted every- 
where. The competitive situation got so 
bad, the City of Portland actually passed - 
an ordinance prohibiting gasoline stations 
on all four corners of any intersection to 
allow room for other businesses. 

Surplus gasoline supplies on the West 


Coast were a boon to consumers but a bane 
to the Alaska Legislature. Alaska gets most 
of its state revenues from a tax on the vol- 
ume of oil pumped through the pipeline. 
Stagnant crude oil production forced state 
legislators to consider raising taxes on 
Alaskans to balance the state budget. 
Rather than face that politically unpalatable 
prospect, the Alaska congressional delega- 
tion decided to boost North Slope produc- 
tion by trading votes in Congress to repeal 
the export ban. Then Alaska would gain in- 
creased revenue from the oil companies’ for- 
eign sales to Japan. 

When the Republicans finally took con- 
trol of Congress in 1994, one of the first 
bills they passed under the leadership of 
Speaker Newt Gingrich repealed the ban on 
Alaskan oil export. The West Coast petro- 
leum picture changed virtually overnight. 

With more Alaskan oil going to Japan 
and Asia, several West Coast refineries were 
closed. The gasoline surplus dried up. Many 
cut-rate gas stations closed. Major oil brand 
stations faced less competition and prices 
rose to keep gasoline on the West Coast in- 
stead of selling it in Pacific Rim countries. 

Other factors also contributed to high 
gasoline prices. The popularity of gas-guz- 
zling sport utility vehicles rose just as the 
West Coast gasoline surplus declined. The 
increased demand for gasoline just as the 
supply decreased pushed up prices. Federal 
laws requiring expensive double-walled un- 
derground storage tanks closed marginally 
profitable gas stations and further reduced 
competition. But the repeal of the Alaskan 
oil export ban remains the principle reason 
the West Coast is paying some of the high- 
est gasoline prices in the country. 

Like the obstinately naive U.S. trade 
policy that allows foreign nations greater 
access to lucrative American markets with- 
out demanding equal reciprocity from our 
trading partners, Congress repealed the ban 
on exporting Alaska oil in the vain hope 
that the Japanese would reciprocate by will- 
ingly opening more Japanese markets to 
American production. Why should Japan 
reciprocate and risk damaging Japanese in- 
dustry when the U.S. is so eager to give 
away access to American markets for so lit- 
tle in return? The West Coast is paying 
higher gasoline prices for the free traders’ 
Naive ideological faith. 

Merger of British Petroleum and At- 
lantic Richfield concentrates Alaskan oil in 
the hands of one company. It ends any ef- 
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SOU Program Board and 
Jefferson Public pa’ present 
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Tibetan Freedom Concert 


iWiomastery and 
Dawadolma 


Dadon: Tibetan singer, 


composer and film star 


Festivities to be held in SOU 
Stevenson Union Rogue River Room: 


“Opening Ceremony, Tibetan Buddhist 


Mandala Sandpainting 
Thursday, May 4, 6:30 pm 
Suggested Donation: $5 


The Significance of the Mandala 
Sandpainting (Talk given by Tibetan Monk) 
Friday, May 5 12noon 

Suggested Donation: $3 


Talk: My Escape From Tibet, with 
Dawadolma Dadon 

Saturday, May 6, 12 noon 
Suggested Donation: $4 


Closing Ceremony, Mandala Sandpainting 
Tuesday, May 9, 12 noon 
Suggested Donation: $5 


The Monks of the 
Drepung Loseling 


Two shows 


SOU Music Recital 
Hall, Ashland 


Mandala Sandpainting will be 
constructed and open for viewing from: 
Thursday, May 4-7 pm to 8 pm 

Friday, May 5-9:30 am to 4 pm 

Saturday, May 6-10 am to 11:45 am 
Monday, May 8-11:30 am to 4:30 pm 
(approximate time) 

Tuesday, May 9-10 am to 11:45 am 


Tickets 


www.oneworldseries.org 
Phone: 541-552-6461 


SOU Student Tickets and 
General Public Tickets: 
visit SOU Raider Aid 
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Salmon on the 


“... humans were meant to take their 
modest place in a seamless, stable-state 
web of living organisms, 
disturbing that web as little as possible.” 


—Ernest Callenbach, Ecotopia 


he Pacific Northwest's 
wild salmon have re- 
ceived what amounts 
to an eviction notice. 
With their populations 
drastically reduced from historic 
levels, many seasonal salmon 
runs are within a few years of 
extinction. Virtually every run 
of coho and chinook has been 
declared or proposed for endan- 
gered or threatened status in 
Oregon and California, and it 
appears that their close rela- 
tives, the steelhead trout, are 
headed down the same dead-end stream. 
Although our modern tire-and-pavement cul- 
ture may create the illusion that we live in a world 
apart from nature, our fate is of course inextricably 
linked to that larger world. And nowhere are those 
ties more dramatically evident than on California’s 
rugged North Coast, where the salmon and trout 
have been particularly hard hit. And what’s bad for 
the fish has proven to be bad for their human neighbors. Over the 
past 50 years there have been dramatic increases in road failures, 
mudslides, and other natural disasters as a result of overcutting in 
the region’s forests, poor maintenance of logging roads, and the 
resulting erosion. Some recent examples: 
See Erosion along the north fork of the Elk River 
near Eureka has raised sediment levels to the point 
where residents along the river who once drank 
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WHAT'S BAD FOR 
THE FISH HAS PROVEN 
TO BE BAD 


FOR THEIR HUMAN 


ARTICLE BY 


Tim Holt 


its water and used it to irrigate 
their fields now have to have 
their water trucked in, a service 
paid for by Pacific Lumber—the 
timber company that, in the 
opinion of water quality offi- 
cials, caused the erosion prob- 
lems in the first place. (Pacific 
Lumber, for its part, has made 
it clear that its agreement to 
. Supply water to the residents 
2 along the Elk River is in no way 
"44 an admission that it caused the 
‘g sediment problem.) 

S Se Following a fierce Pacific 

storm in late 1995 that dumped six inches of rain 
in eight hours, six families in the upper Eel River 
watershed, along Cummings Creek, found them- 
selves cut off from their homes after a one-mile 
stretch of road collapsed. The road, which was 
owned by Pacific Lumber Company, was poorly 
maintained and had been virtually abandoned by 
the company in favor of one higher up the same 
ridge. Two of the families fled temporarily to the lowlands. The re- 
maining four households were forced to carry in necessary provi- 
sions on their backs for the next seven months. 
See One year later, near another stretch of the Eel at the little town 
of Stafford, seven other homeowners met an even worse fate. Heavy 
rains in January 1997 caused a massive mudslide, 
completely wiping out their homes. Fortunately, 
they were all able to escape with their lives. 


For all of these North Coast residents, 
the healing of their watersheds is going to 
take a long time. For the Elk River resi- 
dents, it will take an estimated 30 to 50 
years for the sediment problem to be eradi- 
cated sufficiently to leave their river water 
drinkable again. In other words, many of 
them won’t live long enough to see that 
happen. In the meantime, their water sup- 
ply may have to be piped in from the nearby 
Mad River, or wells could be dug near their 
homes—although the prevalence of magne- 
sium, iron and sulphur in the soil would re- 
quire extensive treatment of this ground- 
water. 

As a start toward halting further sedi- 
ment deposits in the creek, there is a tem- 
porary moratorium on approval of timber 
harvest plans in the Elk Creek watershed, 
but that’s only the barest of beginnings in 
the healing process. 

As longtime Elk River neighbor Ralph 
Kraus notes, “Our river is going to be bleed- 
ing mud for a long time to come.” 

Degradation of a watershed from poor 
forest practices can indeed take a long time 
to heal. In the Mattole River watershed, just 
south of the Elk system, after over two 
decades of watershed restoration work 
there are still “massive amounts of sedi- 
ment [from overcutting and poor logging 
road maintenance] moving through the 
lower Mattole River,” according to David 
Simpson, who’s helped lead restoration ef- 
forts there since 1976. However, he notes 
with some satisfaction that the upper third 
of the watershed is cleaner than it was 
when their efforts began. 

In the Mattole watershed, near 
streambeds where sediment is still so thick 
that salmon can’t spawn, residents have set 
up mini-hatcheries. Fertilized eggs are 
placed in small wooden hatch boxes until 
they’re large enough to make it on their 
own. Then they’re released into the nearby 
stream (often by schoolchildren, notes 
Simpson, in what he describes as “a really 
sweet moment”). 

The early history of watershed restora- 
tion efforts, like those on the Mattole, is 
one of working directly in and along 
streams to improve fish habitat. Logs and 
large rocks are placed in streams to create 
quiet pools for spawning, for example, and 
nearby banks are revegetated with willows 
and other vegetation that check erosion 
and help keep stream temperatures cool. 

While these types of efforts are still 
going on, there has been a trend over the 
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Cummings Creek, in the upper Eel River watershed in northern Califomia, is but one of many places 
in which poor logging and road maintenance practices have caused Soil erosion which negatively 


affects both salmon and humans. 


past decade to extend restoration efforts 
to the higher levels of the watershed to the 
ultimate sources of fish-killing sediment. 
One obvious source is timber clearcutting; 
heavy rainfalls spilling down a clearcut hill 
can send huge amounts of dirt down into 
a watershed system. This lesson was 
brought home with a vengeance during the 
heavy rains of 1997 along Bear Creek in 
the lower Eel watershed, when 300,000 
cubic yards of sediment went crashing 
through the watershed, wiping out a 
decade’s worth of in-stream restoration 
work (log pools among them). 

Another major source of sediment is 


poorly maintained logging roads. If not 
properly sloped, they will gradually erode 
away. Streams, where they cross roads, 
must also be carefully lined with rocks to 
prevent erosion. 

Virtually everything that could go 
wrong with a poorly maintained logging 
road did go wrong in the Cummings Creek 
debacle. (For starters, the road collapsed in 
nine separate places on a one-mile stretch.) 
But the homeowners who depended on that 
road found that adversity can have its ben- 
efits. Maria Jorgenson, one of the residents 
who ended up trekking into her home over 
the devastated logging road, remembers the 
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experience with mixed feelings: “The mile 
walk was a hardship in many ways, but as 
with any hardship there was some benefit,” 
she wrote in a brief history of the ordeal. “It 
gave people time to think and it renewed an 
appreciation for the beauty and potential vi- 
ability of the creek itself.” 

Out of the experience came a major ef- 
fort to restore the watershed. In addition 
to the problems faced by the half-dozen 
families who’d been stranded in the upper 
elevations of the watershed, those in the 
lowlands had experienced flooding as the 
lower stretches of the creek filled with sed- 
iment. And the lowlanders were having 
their own road problems: The flooding 
spilled over onto Highway 36, the commu: 
nity’s main arterial. 

The erosion problems and sediment 
buildup that were disrupting the lives of the 
people who lived in the Eel River watershed 
had for some time been killing its salmon. 
Coho have not been seen in Cummings 
Creek for over a decade; the last sighting 
of chinook was in 1993. But with the same 
forces that had degraded fish habitat now 
having an adverse impact on their human 
neighbors, the stage was finally set for re- 
medial action. 

But before restoration work could 
begin, there was one major problem. The 
six upper watershed families, angry and 
frustrated over the failure of their road, had 
hurled angry accusations at Pacific Lumber, 
the timber company that owned it and that 
was now refusing to step in and repair and 
maintain it. 

“We felt like they were treating us like 
all the other animals in the forest—as just 
another nuisance,” comments Jorgenson. 

It took a major diplomatic effort by a 
professional watershed coordinator, Bill 
Matson, to restore the relationship between 
Pacific Lumber and the residents before re- 
pair could begin on the road itself. Ulti- 
mately, it all got sorted out. The folks in the 
uplands were able to forge an alliance with 
the residents of the lowlands, and by hir- 
ing Matson, and finally taking a let's-roll-up- 
our-sleeves-and-get-this-done attitude, the 
impacted residents were able to bring the 
big timber company to the table. 

When the dust had settled, Pacific Lum- 
ber ended up contributing over $60,000 for 
repair and rerouting of the access road. In 
places where the old road cut through a 
forge, causing severe erosion problems, it 
was totally rerouted; the old portion of the 
road was removed and the hillside restored 
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to its original contours. Log jams in the 
creek were removed to allow fish passage. 
Local residents, including students from the 
area high school, have contributed count- 
less hours of volunteer time on revegeta- 
tion projects. And since the project was ini- 
tiated, all the roads in the watershed have 
been evaluated for their potential to col- 
lapse and deliver additional loads of devas- 
tating sediment down to the creek. If future 
disasters—both for fish and humans—are to 
be avoided, the work at Cummings Creek 
is far from completed. 

In the North Coast’s Eel and Garcia 
River watersheds, along Siskiyou County’s 
Scott River, and in Oregon's Applegate 
River watershed, ranchers—not generally 
thought of as environmen- 
talists—have also found that 
their interests and those of 
the fish sometimes coincide. 
Restoration specialist Craig 
Bell has been working in 
the Garcia River watershed 
on the North Coast for the 
past decade. He describes 
one longtime ranching fam- 
ily in the region, the Stor- 
nettas, as “proud people 
who don't like to be told 
what to do.” Even so, } 
Henry, Walt and Larry Stor- | 
netta have agreed to have 
part of their land fenced off 
from cattle grazing. The rea- 
son: over-grazing next to 
the river. The resulting denuding of the 
riverbank was causing it gradually to erode 
into the river. 

“They weren’t leaving enough room for 
the river, and the river was biting back,” as 
Bell puts it. 

It was a lose-lose situation for the ranch- 
ers and their aquatic neighbors: The Stor- 
netta family was losing grazing land at the 
same time the river was filling with sedi- 
ment. The ranchers would have to, in effect, 
give some of that land back to the river in 
order to save the rest of it. In addition to 
fencing off part of their land, members of 
the Stornetta family and other volunteers 
have since replanted the banks with wil- 
lows, alders, and other erosion-preventing 
vegetation. 

On the Applegate River in southern 
Oregon, farmers in the watershed, like the 
ranchers along the Garcia, have gotten in- 
volved in restoration efforts as a means of 
saving their land. Unstable, barren river- 
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banks add sediment to the river, causing it 
to rise and flood otherwise farmable land. 
By participating in revegetation projects on 
the riverbanks and flood plains, the farmers 
along the Applegate, like the ranchers, are 
helping enhance both their own and the 
salmon’s habitat. 

Virtually all watershed organization ef- 
forts depend on the voluntary cooperation 
of ranchers, timber interests, farmers and 
other landowners. Economic self-interest, as 
we've seen, can help spur participation, but 
often major diplomatic skills are required, 
as well, to bring everyone on board. 

Tim Franklin, one of the managers of 
the Applegate effort, notes that “a lot of 
these farmers and ranchers have been 
talked down to by so many 
government agencies, that 
they have a pretty bad atti- 
tude toward anyone trying 
to tell them how to manage 
their land.” 

His own approach to 
these hardworking and 
often proud people is to 
“assume that they’re good 
stewards of the land, or are 
at least trying to be. If we 
start from that assumption 
we’re more likely to get 
their cooperation.” 

The biggest hurdle in 
getting everyone talking 
and working together is 
getting past what restora- 
tionists call “the finger-pointing stage.” Res- 
idents, for example, who have to carry their 
groceries and other provisions home on 
their backs because of a failed logging road 
may be inclined to take their frustrations 
out on the timber company that owns the 
road, especially when said company refuses 
to fix it immediately. That’s when the calm, 
even-tempered presence of a professional 
like Bill Matson comes in handy. 

“The key thing is to get all the parties 
away from blaming each other and start to 
address the real problems,” notes Matson. 

Says the Garcia River’s Bell: “The way I 
approach it is, the fishermen, environmen- 
talists and ranchers aren’t going away, 
they’re all going to be part of the watershed 
for a long time to come, so they’d better 
figure out how to work things out.” 

Mitch Farro is a former commercial fish- 
erman who, with the decline of the salmon 
fishery, has dedicated himself to the task 
of restoring their habitat along the North 


Coast. Using a crew composed mostly of re- 
trained commercial fishers like himself, 
Farro recently completed an extensive study 
of potential erosion along 61 miles of log- 
ging roads in the Salmon Creek watershed. 
The study is a prelude to extensive restora- 
tion work in a watershed that still has vi- 
able populations of coho and chinook. Far- 
ro’s crew, which walked every inch of the 
roads, looked for potential landslides and 
uncontrolled runoffs that are eating away at 
the roads. 

Such detailed studies are essential, 
Farro believes, if all the stakeholders in a 
watershed—small landowners, timber com- 
panies, ranchers and farmers—are going to 
make the crucial leap past the finger-point- 
ing stage. Once they have the facts in front 
of them, Farro firmly believes, they’re less 
likely to engage in emotion-charged 
rhetoric. 

“You need to focus on where you can 
make things better using a good science- 
based approach,” emphasizes Farro. “It’s 
the only way we’re going to get out of this 
mess.” 

But all of these efforts, even when 
greased by the skillful diplomacy and dili- 
gent fact-gathering of people like Farro, 
haven’t really been enough to restore the 
wild salmon and the steelhead trout to any- 
thing even remotely approaching their his- 
toric levels. That’s because these restora- 
tion efforts operate in a larger context of 
government regulations and timber indus- 
try practices that they have little or no con- 
trol over. A recent study of 80 watershed 
councils, recognizing this larger problem, 
calls for a “strengthening of state forest 
practice regulations” as one of the principal 
reforms needed if endangered wild fish are 
to be restored to sustainable populations. 

Of course any such “strengthening” of 
forest practice rules is easier said than done. 
Environmentalists and fishing groups in 
both states have long been calling for tighter 
forestry regulations—in particular, for wide 
protective buffers that preserve shade and 
bank stability along streams that harbor, or 
used to harbor, endangered fish; for timber- 
cutting restrictions to prevent sediment from 
flowing along seasonal streams that feed into 
major fish-bearing streams; and for removal 
or upgrading of the huge inventory of poorly 
maintained logging roads in private and pub- 
lic forests. In both states these types of re- 
forms have been supported by independent 
panels of scientists. 

In Oregon, proposals for timber-cutting 


reforms have been repeatedly blocked by 
opposition from timber interests. 

Despite similar pressures, California re- 
cently took a few halting steps in the direc- 
tion of fish-friendly timber rules when its 
Board of Forestry last March voted to re- 
strict some cutting along major streams 
and to ban the use of heavy equipment (but 
not cutting per se) along seasonal streams. 

But these timid steps are generally 
viewed as too little and too late by a coali- 
tion of salmon advocates that includes com- 
mercial and sport fishing organizations and 
a host of environmental groups ranging 
from the relatively sedate Sierra Club to the 
saber-rattling activists of the North Coast. 
For the past several years they’ve joined 
forces in an effort that Zeke Grader of the 
Pacific Coast Federation of Fishermen’s As- 
sociations calls the “privatization of con- 
servation.” 

In Grader’s view, these nonprofit groups 
are filling a void left by a lack of govern- 
mental leadership on behalf of the wild fish. 
Using the two landmark environmental 
statutes of the 1970s—the Endangered 
Species Act and the Clean Water Act—this 
coalition of fishermen and environmental- 
ists has sued state and federal agencies to 
force them to add salmon and steelhead 
runs to the endangered species lists and to 
enforce sediment and water temperature 
standards on behalf of wild fish in rivers 
throughout Oregon and California. 

Members of this same coalition, known 
informally as The Gang of Seven in Califor- 
nia, were among those who took Californi- 
a’s forestry board to court last March, 
charging that its go-low approach is, in ef- 
fect, contributing to the decline of the 
salmon and steelhead. And Glen Spain in 
the Oregon office of the Pacific Coast fish- 
ermen is threatening a similar lawsuit 
against both the Oregon Board of Forestry 
and the State Agricultural Department on 
similar grounds. 

In some ways it’s surprising that Ore- 
gon and California are running on parallel 
tracks on the salmon issue. Oregon, after 
all, is the state where the governor sports li- 
cense plates touting his support for the 
salmon and where the state’s newspaper of 
record, The Oregonian, rarely misses a day 
without an update on salmon efforts. In Cal- 
ifornia, the issue barely registers on the po- 
litical landscape; the state’s two-term Re- 
publican governor, Pete Wilson, was never 
known to have uttered the word “salmon” 
in public, and the current governor, Demo- 


crat Gray Davis, seems likely to preserve 
that perfect record. 

But if you look below the surface, the 
similarities between the two states really 
aren't so surprising. In California, support 
for salmon habitat restoration comes from 
the more Oregon-like regions of the state— 
rural areas like the North Coast whose 
major streams, like those of Oregon, were 
once home to vast numbers of the wild fish. 

While salmon restoration efforts at the 
individual watershed level seem to be vig- 
orous and thriving, efforts in both states to 
revise timber regulations to reduce erosion 
problems and improve stream temperatures 
have hit a snag, primarily because of vocif- 
erous opposition from the politically pow- 
erful timber industry. 

In California, salmon advocates have al- 
ready tried to break up this impasse with 
their recent lawsuit against the state board 
of forestry, and it’s a safe bet that there will 
be more legal actions as the coalition of 
fishermen and environmentalists go toe-to- 
toe with some of the most powerful eco- 
nomic interests in both states—not only 
with the timber industry but also with agri- 
cultural interests whose deliveries of irriga- 
tion water are threatened by proposals to 
divert more water to benefit fish. There are 
even hints from salmon advocates that fu- 
ture legal action may target these two in- 
dustries specifically, in addition to the gov- 
ernment agencies who regulate them. 

The core support for these efforts is 
coming from those who live in fragile wa- 
tersheds like those on California’s North 
Coast—where the human population is 
learning, sometimes the hard way, that the 
health of any one species is tied to that of 
all the others in the watershed. tM} 


Tim Holt is the author of The Porch-Sitting 
Outlaw, a collection of his non-fiction writ- 
ing. His novel set in the Siskiyou region, On 
Higher Ground, will be published this fall. 
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Darva Conger, filing for annulment from her 
millionaire, will marry Elian Gonzalez so he 
can get his green card. 


Pope to apologize for history; next year, 
English and Phys. Ed. 


A study reveals that brains continue to grow 
to age 15 but not a minute after. That'll take 
you right up to your learner's permit. 


Researchers at Ohio State conclude that 
leaving on a nightlight does not make you 
nearsighted. The results are still out on 
whether swallowed gum stays in your stom- 
ach, if running with a pointed object will 
take out an eye, and the manifold dangers of 
thrusting your hands in your pockets. 


In the Middle East, the Pope falls short of a 
full endorsement of Israel, saying only that 
one of his best friends was Jewish. 


Here at home, a House committee looks into 
e-mail-gate, where scores of pertinent e- 
mails needed for the impeachment proceed- 
ings were misdirected from whitehouse.gov 
to hotasianbabes.org. 


And in New York, Mayor Giuliani orders that 
people who look like they have bad records 
may be shot. 


That's all the news that isn't. 


12 Noon Saturdays on 
News & Information Service 
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NOTES 


Frank Lang 
Slugs 


A field trip to the coast with my sys- 
tematic botany class reminded me of 

-L Lone of my favorite animals. In the 
redwoods we saw banana slugs—big yellow 
slimy banana slugs, some with spots, some 
without, but all with shiny coats that make 
your last head cold seem like nothing at all. 

Slugs and I go back a long way. One 
early memory is Papa wandering around his 
beloved vegetable garden, salt shaker in 
hand, searching for unfortunate, unwary 
slugs. The yard had strategically placed 
long, sharpened sticks for the same pur- 
pose: slug murder. Victims were mostly Eu- 
ropean immigrants that do the most dam- 
age in gardens. Our slugs met a somewhat 
painful end, not quick, like the slugs in the 
backyard of one of my former students. His 
mama shot them from her kitchen window 
with a .22 caliber pistol. 

My first major banana slug experience 
was as a graduate student at the University 
of British Columbia. I was working on fern 
cytology and wanted to count the chromo- 
somes in the gametophyte, which have half 
the number of the root tips. The cell walls 
kept getting in the way. I read that some 
European workers used an enzyme from 
land snails’ stomachs to dissolve the cell 
walls away. I didn’t have snails, but I easily 
collected two gallons of live slithery, slimy 
banana slugs. I operated and collected 5 cc 
of stomach contents and pounds of slime. 
Imagine pouring out an entire jar of rub- 
ber cement and running your fingers 
through the puddle until it dried, coating 
your hands and fingers in a thick sticky 
layer. Slug enzyme didn’t work. Cell walls 
stayed intact, but not the slugs. 

Banana slugs much prefer the damp 
moist recesses of their native forest habitat 
to gardens. They eat most anything. Living 
plants, decaying plants, fungi, algae, 
lichens, dung, dead animals are all prized. 
They play a valuable role in forest ecosys- 
tems, helping to recycle nutrients tied up in 
plant and animal! bodies. 

Banana slugs are shell-less lunged mol- 


lusks. Scientists call them Ariolimax 
columbianus. They are found from south- 
east Alaska through northern California 
south to Santa Cruz. They are the second- 
largest land slugs in the world, reaching a 
maximum length of ten inches. Only the Eu- 
ropean slug is larger. 

Slugs glide along on a trail of slime on 
their muscular foot. Just behind their four 
tentacled sensory organs lies the saddle-like 
mantle that hides the anus and the genital 
opening. Between is a hole in the mantle 
that leads to a lung-like cavity that slugs 
open and close according to need. 

Their sex life is enough to make the 
Marquis squirm. They are hermaphrodites. 
Foreplay consists of a pair of slugs circling 
into a tight S-shape with much nudging, 
licking and biting. Then, at the height of 
sluggly passion, penetration of each into 
the other by members of prodigious size oc- 
curs. Sperm is exchanged and mutual fer- 
tilization follows. No cigarettes are 
smoked—however, there’s more. The prodi- 
gious penises get stuck and the only way 
to disconnect is by apophallation. That is, 
they bite each other’s organs off! After dis- 
entangling themselves, the battered and 
presumably exhausted slugs crawl off to lay 
their eggs to assure new slugs for future 
generations. 

For all their strange ways, which are dis- 
gusting to some, banana slugs play a valu- 
able ecological role. They are a grand ex- 
ample of a creature uniquely adapted to its 
way of life. 1M} 


Dr. Frank Lang is Professor Emeritus of Bi- 
ology at Southern Oregon University. Na- 
ture Notes can be heard on Fridays on the 
Jefferson Daily, Saturdays at 8:30am on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service and Sundays 
at 10am on JPR’s Rhythm & News Service. 


Leave a Legacy 


Ne, 
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LEAVE A LEGACY 


of Southern Oregon 


e live in a region rich from philan- 

thropy. Our neighborhoods, down- 

towns, schools, churches and rural 

areas all possess programs, ser- 

vices or facilities that exist because 
of the generosity of our citizens. While many peo- 
ple regularly give volunteer time and financial gifts 
to the charities of their choice, few remember 
these same organizations in their wills or trusts. 
Developed by the National Council on Planned 
Giving, the Leave a Legacy (LAL) program aims 
to change this trend through education and public 
awareness. 

Leave A Legacy of Southern Oregon is a collaboration that in- 
cludes a multitude of Southern Oregon’s many worthwhile non- 
profit organizations. LAL, along with Medford Mayor Lindsay 
Berryman, has declared May as Philanthropy Month. As part of 
their month-long educational drive, Leave A Legacy will hold a 
kick-off event and reception at Hanley Farm on May 2 at 11:00 
a.m. Continuing throughout the month, LAL and individual agen- 
cies will present a variety of events, including open houses, slide 
presentations and panel discussions, offering additional opportu- 
nities to learn about leaving a legacy. 

Roughly, 50% of Americans die with a will or trust in place. Of 
those 50%, less than 6% currently make bequests to the charitable 
organizations they supported during their lives. Yet, these type of 
gifts contribute significantly to the health and vitality of a commu- 
nity. Consider southern Oregon without Lithia Park, the renovated 
Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater, the Smullin Center, the Britt 
grounds, Hanley Farm or the Beekman property. 
All or part of these public places became vital com- 
munity assets because individuals saw the value in 
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BY 
Marianne C. Wunch 


creating and continuing programs that were im- 
portant to them. Likewise, the Elizabeth Skyrman 
Educational Endowment Fund provides money for 
educational public programs at Rogue Valley Med- 
ical Center and the Otterdale and Bishop Trust 
Funds grant scholarships to Rogue Valley students 
wishing to study medicine. These examples repre- 
sent only a few bequests which continue to benefit 
our region. 

More than words in a legal document, a be- 
quest reflects values. When a person dies without a 
will or trust, the state distributes the estate’s assets 
according to the law, not according to an inten- 
tional personal plan. Making a bequest of any size is an important 
statement of values. It conveys to a person’s loved ones, heirs and 
community the issues they hold dear for future generations. Addi- 
tionally, a charitable bequest can provide significant tax and legal 
benefits. 

Leave a Legacy is an important step forward for the regional 
non-profit community, as a number of groups work together to en- 
courage this type of charitable giving. Leave A Legacy’s May 2 kick- 
off event will include a series of speakers sharing stories of Rogue 
Valley legacies and information about the benefits of making a char- 
itable bequest. Medford Mayor Lindsay Berryman will also speak 
about the importance of charitable giving in our community. Mar- 
garet Watson, Hanley Farm’s curator, and volunteers from the 
Southern Oregon Historical Society will conduct tours of the farm 
immediately following the speakers’ program. A light lunch will be 
served and reservations are required. LAL encourages carpooling as 
parking is limited. To make reservations or receive 
more information, please call 541-732-6767 or visit 
the LAL website at www.leavealegacysooregon.org. 
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As Heard on the Radio! 


As It Was: Stories from the 
History of Southern Oregon and 


Northern California 
By CAROL BARRETT 


JPR’s radio series As [t Was, 
hosted by Hank Henry, is 
now a book. 

We've collected the best 
stories from As /t Was in 
this new book, illustrated 
with almost 100 historical 
photographs. 


Send check or money order for $19.95 
+ $2.50 shipping and handling 
($22.45 total) per copy. 


ADDRESS 
CITY 
STATE 


PHONE 


Make checks payable to: Jefferson Public Radio 


or bill to my credit card: I) VISA () Mastercard 
O American Express () Discover 


CARD NO. 


Exp. 


Send completed form to: Jefferson Public Radio, 
1250 Siskiyou Bivd., Ashland, OR 97520 
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ONLINE 


Joe Loutzenhiser 


Hand-Held Computers 


Nive always been skeptical of hand-held 

computers. They just didn’t seem practi- 
dil cal. If there was even a keyboard, it was 
too small. The handwriting recognition was 
so poor the results came out like Mad-Libs. 
The screens were dark, grainy, and lacked 
color. Reading the small text induced mi- 
graine headaches. And the computers were 
too big (making the term “hand-held” an 
amusing misnomer) and too fragile. They 
mostly seemed to be a 
geek status symbol - 
something that people 
flaunted, but never really 
used. 

Even if one could prove 
useful, I never thought my 
life was complicated 
enough to justify the ex- 
pense. It seemed like a 
good ninety-nine cent note- 
book would do just fine. 

But my life did get 
complicated, with a family, 
job responsibilities, and a technically com- 
plex profession. For a person who regularly 
does not know the day of the week, I was 
becoming overwhelmed with the minutiae 
of my life. I decided that for a few hundred 
dollars I was willing to give a hand-held 
computer a try. It would be an experiment, 
and if it didn’t turn out I’d just sell it on 
eBay. 

The question was, “Which hand-held 
computer?” At the time there were two 
good choices: one of the numerous Win- 
dows CE computers, or a Palm Pilot. I 
looked into the Windows CE computers, 
but was not impressed. Windows seemed 
out of place on such a little machine. They 
were also expensive; most were out of my 
price range. So that left a Palm. There are 
quite a few models to choose from, some 
also very expensive. But I chose the “cheap- 
skate” model: the IIe. It cannot be up- 
graded, but has a backlit screen for working 
in the dark and enough RAM to hold the 
names and addresses of more people than 


| DON'T THINK IT’S 
AN ACCIDENT THAT 
THE PALM BEARS A 
RESEMBLANCE TO 
A STAR TREK 
COMMUNICATOR. 


I'll ever want to know. At the time it cost 
$225.00, but can be had now for much less. 

Right off, I was surprised by how easy 
the Palm was to use. I learned how to use 
most of its features in a lazy three-day va- 
cation weekend. Reading the manual is im- 
portant, though. A Palm is different enough 
from a desktop computer that some of the 
concepts are not self-evident. 

Writing on a Palm is done with script 
called “Graffiti.” It closely 
approximates common 
printing, but leaves out 
strokes unnecessary for 
accurate recognition, such 
as the cross bar on a capi- 
tal “A.” Although at first it 
felt strange to write this 
way, I quickly adapted. It 
is actually a more efficient 
way to write than conven- 
tional printing, minimiz- 
ing the amount of pen 
travel. Even so, I’ve never 
gotten as fast at Graffiti as my normal print- 
ing. I guess twenty-five years of practice is 
hard to beat. I’ve been tempted to buy a 
keyboard that plugs into the Palm, but they 
look to be low quality, being similar to 
cheap laptop chiclet keyboards. 

It has been somewhat of a surprise to 
me what I have actually used the Palm for. 
Originally I thought that I would use it to 
take notes in meetings, but I rarely do that 
beyond simple points. Text input is just too 
slow, and I find myself reverting to pen and 
paper. 

On the other hand, transcribing the ran- 
dom thoughts and ideas that come to me 
has been invaluable. In the past I’d either 
forget, or scribble them on the backs of re- 
ceipts in my pockets only to lose them in 
the wash. It’s excellent for those daily pro- 
grammers’ epiphanies that happen in the 
strangest places. I even use it to outline 
these columns. The concept is similar to 
those tiny tape recorders, but with a Palm 
you don’t look near so silly. 


The Date Book feature has also proven 
useful. The alarm reminder helps me re- 
member to put out diapers on Friday morn- 
ing as well as keep me on time to meetings. 
The only problem is that I’ve come to rely 
on it so much that if I don’t put an upcom- 
ing event in the Date Book, I’m almost sure 
to forget it. 

Another invaluable feature has been the 
Address Book. More convenient and main- 
tainable than a paper address book, it has 
centralized the information for most every- 
one I know. It also comes in handy to note 
when I loan a book or game to someone. 

Something else I found surprising was 
the number of books available for down- 
loading onto the Palm. Due to copyright 
law most of the books are public domain, 
but that includes most classic literature. 
The text on a Palm is clear enough that I 
can read for quite awhile without eyestrain. 
It’s certainly no replacement for the pocket 
novel, but it’ll do in a pinch. 

There a lot of little things I appreciate, 
too. The batteries last for a long time 
(weeks, even under heavy use), and give 
plenty of warning before expiring. The soft- 
ware to backup the Palm’s data to your PC 
is easy to install and use. And there are 
thousands of programs available to be 
added to the Palm, most either free or in- 
expensive (www.palmcentral.com). I have 
even abandoned my traditional calculator 
for a nifty Palm version called RPN. 

There may be a bit of geek cachet in- 
volved, too. I don’t think it’s an accident 
that the Palm bears a resemblance to a Star 
Trek communicator. My feeble attempts at 
humor have led to my son calling the Palm 
a “Scotty,” as in “Beam me up, Scotty!” a 
phrase [ often use as I flip open the cover. 

I don’t know if a hand-held computer is 
for everyone, but I sure wouldn’t want to 
give mine up. A 


Joseph Loutzenhiser works for Project A, 
an Ashland high-technology firm, and lives 
in Ashland with his wife and son. He has 
worked with computers for ten years both 
professionally and recreationally. 
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mercial educational radio, in a newly estab- 
lished high-frequency AM radio band, which 
eventually became what we know as FM. In 
1940 the FCC went further and reserved for 
noncommercial stations five frequencies in 
the new band which was at the time of lit- 
tle interest to commercial broadcasters. It 
was a small, not particularly significant step 
but it established an important precedent. 

The NAEB, Morgan and their allies con- 
tinued to fight and, immediately following 
World War II, when the FCC established 
the traditional FM band from 88 MHz to 
108 MHz to replace the high-frequency AM 
bands created between 1938 and 1940, the 
Commission reserved 20 percent of the fre- 
quencies, all housed between 88 MHz and 
92 MHz, for the noncommercial educational 
radio stations which it had authorized in 
1938. 

It was a historic moment. In 1952, fol- 
lowing a tenacious fight led by Frieda Hen- 
nock, the FCC’s first woman commissioner, 
a parallel reservation of channels for non- 
commercial television was enacted by the 
FCC. 

Noncommercial radio was ill-funded and 
FM was a marginal listening service. Not a 
great deal of national significance occurred 
for the next twenty years but in 1966, rec- 
ognizing the opportunity which noncom- 
mercial broadcasting presented and re- 
sponding to growing disenchantment with 
commercial broadcasting, President Lyndon 
Johnson signed legislation establishing the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting (CPB). 
For the first time the federal government 
committed the nation to developing a spe- 
cialized type of programming service, public 
broadcasting, using frequencies expressly 
reserved for that purpose. 

A lot has occurred since then. National 
Public Radio has created the nation’s pre- 
mier radio news enterprise. Lake Wobegon 
has become part of our national culture. 
Communities once considered too small to 
even support a public radio station, like our 
own, have nurtured and developed a type of 
radio which only the most visionary indi- 
viduals might have dreamt of at radio’s 
founding. 

Public radio has changed American life. 
In my lifetime I can think of only three in- 
stances in which commercial broadcasting 
has covered Congressional hearings gavel- 


to-gavel. Beyond the 1954 Army-McCarthy 
hearings, the Watergate hearings and the 
Clinton Impeachment hearings, public radio 
has brought gavel-to-gavel coverage of most 
major issues which have fallen beneath the 
visibility of commercial networks. In many 
communities, the local public radio station 
maintains the only radio newsroom in the 
community. On the local and national level, 
public radio is frequently a unique source of 
information about community events and is- 
sues of importance. 

None of these things would have oc- 
curred without the reservation of frequen- 
cies which guaranteed public radio’s poten- 
tial. 

The public broadcasting community has 
no standing award which can be given 
posthumously and enough time has passed 
that none of the individuals who doggedly 
waged the fight for spectrum reservations 
remain alive. And so, in the absence of some 
special award from either public broadcast- 
ers or the federal government, the contri- 
butions made by the Clymer, Morgan, Har- 
ney, Alexander, Nockels, Hutchins and Hen- 
nock remain unacknowledged. Their 
struggle was difficult, lengthy and required 
true commitment to principle and thus 
serves as a continuing lesson for public 
broadcasters and for the nation. 

It would be appropriate to honor them 
for their contribution and I hope, some day, 
my colleagues or Congress will find an ap- 
propriate method to do so, not only because 
it is warranted, but because it serves as a 
lesson for the present and future as we con- 
tinue to wrestle in new media with many of 
the same issues which ignited their own 
struggle. 

They deserve our nation’s full thanks. 


Ronald Kramer is JPR’s Executive Director. 
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' en Air 
Grab your muy and join us for a | 
fresh cup of Jeflorsun Public 
Radio's house blend of jazz. 
world beal, blues, 
singer/sonewriters, new acoustic 
sounds, and cutling-edae 
contemporary music. Open Air 
hosts Maria Kelly and Eric Alan 


guide a daily musical journey Mon-Fri 
which crosses convention and Sam-3pm 
shadows boundaries. Seamlessly 07 Rhythm & 

~ News Service 


bridging a multitude of 
traditions and genres Open 

Air is invigorating vet relaxing, 
hip vet nostalgic. 


Open Air 


a fresh addition to your daily routine 


with Lars & The Nurse 


SATURDAYS 
AT 9 PM 


RAythm + News 
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ON THE SCENE: 


hy Terry Gross 


Imside Fresh Air 


ore than 2.5 million people tune 
V their radios in to Fresh Air every 
Jl week. They count on host Terry 
Gross for thought-provoking interviews with 
prominent cultural, entertainment, and po- 
litical figures. Gross usually preps for and 
conducts two one-hour interviews each 
weekday, which her editors cut to fit into 
her one-hour show. Below, Terry is on the 
other side of the process, as Claudia Pearce 
asks her about behind-the-scenes details. 


Claudia Pearce: Your Fresh Air guests 
always sound so interesting. Do you ever 
tape a show, and then find it wasn’t as fas- 
cinating as you had hoped? 

Terry Gross: Oh sure. Then we have two 
alternatives. We can edit the tape and keep it 
very short. Maybe [the guest] told two won- 
derful stories, or told two points that you 
wouldn’t have thought of before, so we just 
edit it down to that. Or if it’s very, very bad, 
if it’s sleep-inducing bad, we can just not run 
it. The problem is, if you don’t run it, you feel 
terrible, because somebody’s been generous 
enough to drive to give you their time. But 
we figure, if they’re not going to come across 
well, we're not doing them a favor. And we’re 
certainly not doing any good for our listen- 
ers. So when we have to, we kill the tape. 


C.P.: Have you made enemies that way? 

T.G.: Yeah, a couple. That’s one of the 
things I’ve had to learn, being a woman in 
broadcasting. You know, I grew up wanting 
to be liked and wanting to be nice. And sud- 
denly I’m in a position where I’m saying no 
to people all the time. No, we’re not going to 
book you on the show. No, we’re not going 
to run your interview. No, you can’t shame- 
lessly promote your book. And so, early on 
in my career, I felt awful! But you just have 
to deal with it. In one instance, we were ac- 
cused of censorship - it even made the news- 
papers. I think [the guest] must have called 
in all his chits from the reporters he knew 
and said, “Terry Gross is not running my 
tape!” So these reporters were calling me 
up, and the more I explained, the more I was 


misinterpreted. They thought I was covering 
up. It was a horrible experience, I didn’t 
sleep for days. It was just a nightmare. 


C.P.: How much time do you spend on 
the job? 

T.G.: On weekdays, all day, all night 
with the exception of dinner. Well, I mean, I 
sleep, but I work when I wake up and I 
work after dinner until it’s time for bed. 
Weekends I’ve made some progress. I used 
to work a lot Saturday and Sunday, but now 
I keep my work to a few hours. 


C.P.: Are you working less on weekends 
because you’re a married woman now? 

T.G.: Well I decided a while back that I was 
just getting too old to live that way. I mean, you 
can’t just be an interviewing machine. You have 
to savor a little bit of life. I’m always trying to 
think of ways to work a little less. 


C.P.: You do most of your interviews 
long-distance rather than in-person. Do you 
have a preference? 

T.G.: You know, I like them both. The ad- 
vantage of being in person is obvious. You 
can see each other, pick up on body lan- 
guage, schmooze for a few minutes before 
the interview begins and get to know each 
other. But that’s also a potential disadvan- 
tage. Because, when you’re schmoozing be- 
forehand, you don’t want to talk about the 
main subject. You don’t want the interviewee 
to say [on the air], “Well, as I just told you a 
few minutes ago,” and then give a lesser ver- 
sion of the incident. And then sometimes 
your schmoozing chemistry isn’t that good. 
I’m not the best schmoozer. I’m a better in- 
terviewer—when I have a focus and I’m going 
for the real thing. So it’s nice when you’re 
doing it long-distance—your time starts and 
you start the interview. Also, it’s pure radio. 
Because you don’t have the body language, 
you have to communicate with your voice, 
which means the listeners are sharing it too, 


C.P.: Do all these interesting people 
you’ve interviewed and prepped for so in- 
tensely become a blur? 


T.G.: Oh, yes, I’ve jammed so much into 
my short-term memory banks that I’ve de- 
veloped a proper-noun block. I have trou- 
ble retrieving anything that starts with a 
capital letter. So I'll know the movie but 
can’t access the title. Or I’ll know the per- 
son, the book, the record, but can’t access 
the name. It’s so irksome. 


C.P.: What do you do when you’re in the 
middle of an interview and that happens? 

T.G.: It doesn’t usually happen in inter- 
views. I don’t really know why. 


C.P.: How do you feel about going on 
the road to do shows? 

T.G.: You know, I lead a very insular 
life—not intellectually, but physically. I’m al- 
most always at one of three places: My 
desk—which is my dining room table—my of- 
fice in the station, or the recording studio. 
So it’s good to get to actually see the dif- 
ferent worlds people live in. It’s interesting 
to meet people who listen to the show and 
see what they’re like and what they think 
works and what doesn’t. HM] 


Fresh Air can be heard every weekday at 
3pm on the News and Information Service 
of Jefferson Public Radio; Fresh Air Week- 
end can be heard each Saturday at 7pm.. 


OUTLOOK 


From p. 7 


fective competition on the West Coast. But 
even if the Federal Trade Commission 
blocks the merger, continuing export of 
Alaska oil to world markets means the West 
Coast will still pay high gasoline prices to 
keep some of that Alaska oil here for do- 
mestic consumption. Perhaps we should 
call this policy “Drain America First.” 


Russell Sadler’s Oregon Outlook is heard Mon- 
day through Friday at 6:55 a.m. on JPR’s 
Morning News and on the Jefferson Daily. 
You can participate in an interactive civic af- 
fairs forum moderated by Russell on the World 
Wide Web at http://www,jeffnetorg. 


THE TALK OF THE 


National Public Radio's Talk of the Nation is 
smart, informative talk radio. Combining the 
award-winning resources of NPR News with 


the spirited and intelligent participation of 


public radio listeners nationwide, 
Talk of the Nation delivers the 


views behind the news. 


News & Information 


Service 
Weekdays at 11am 


regon @ 
Igewersity System > May 
moa ) E Tak /o Vien & 
> Gel 


> Sie phen Reno Pr 
‘ CEO World Wide Clea AS f ef 


ny ‘S 
© Bob Hun a 
’ with, , Ady, EL } oy 


i Sizemore Oregon Taxpayers 
2 smmunity 


A place where an interesting, 
insightful, diverse group of people meet to 
ity 2d _ discuss the issues and events of our day. Whether 
5 t’s education, business, civic affairs or the arts, The 
isk Exchange is a lively spot to share an idea, ask a 
question, add a measure of common sense or even air an 
occassional gripe. The Jefferson Exchange welcomes listener 
phone calls at 552-6782 in the Medford/Ashland area and 
at 1-800-838-3760 elsewhere. Join Jeff Golden and a 
distinguished list of community leaders on The Jefferson 
Exchange - weekdays from 8am to 10am on JPR’s 
News & Information Service, AM1230 in Jackson 
County and AM930 in Josephine County. For 
: the guest schedule see our web site at 
Ars: www.jeffnet.org/exchange. 
yslem or. aundor ¢ 


Todd Barton, Conipser © Scott Fait 
s Manager USWest @ Fred Born 


~Y 


www.jeffnet.org/exchange 
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| PROGRAM GUIDE 
Ala Glance 


Specials this month cee Read 
CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE ksor 7 ksrs / Kuve / KSRG / KNHT A i Coverage Area 


Join us on Saturday, May 6 at 2pm for a special edition of From the Top. Judy Collins 
joins Christopher O’Riley and seven brilliant young musicians on an especially emo- 
tional program. We hear a powerful young piano trio from Chicago who have mastered 
the challenging third movement of Rebecca Clarke’s Piano Trio. Judy Collins per- 
forms her song “My Father” and candidly discusses her own childhood, her blind fa- j Canyonville 
ther, and her classical music studies with the famous female conductor Antonia Brico. \< 

Judy concludes the program with a moving performance of “Turn, Turn, Turn” 
arranged specifically for her and all the young performers on the show. 


I suinertn 


; Roseburg 


© Chiloquin 


ue KSME 


Raythn t News Serwace  KsmeyKsBa/KskF/KNCA/KNSO 


On Sunday May 28th at 9pm, The Thistle & Shamrock’s Fiona Ritchie goes Canadian. 
Ritchie makes a connection with Canadian Celts and presents the music from Nova 
Scotia, Ontario, Quebec, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward Island. Contributors in- 
clude Leahy, Mary Jane Lamond, Buddy MacMaster, and Barachois. Tune in for The 
Thistle & Shamrock “Canadian style.” 


‘e Mt. Shasta City 
Dunsmuir} KNSQ 
e 


News & Information Service Pa) , i ee 
KSJK / KAGI . ( 
Sunday, May 14th is Mothers Day, and This American Life will have special stories ‘ Nive 


about mothers. In the tradition of his very popular Father’s Day program, Ira Glass 
presents compelling stories of humor, anguish and joy all revolving around the sub- 
ject of Mom. Listen Sunday May 14th at 2pm for an unforgettable hour. 


x f «& EE Dial Positions in Translator 
Volunteer Profile: Rick Larsen KSOR care 


Rick Larsen hosts Rollin’ the Blues each Bandon 91.7 Klamath Falls 90.5 
Sunday on the Rhythm & News Service of Big Bend, CA 91.3 Lakeview 89.5 
JPR. His interest in rhythm and blues started Brookings 91.1 Langlois, Sixes 91.3 
as a kid growing up in Oakland, CA, where he Burney 90.9 LaPine, Beaver 
listened to soul and gospel as well. Later, Rick Camas Valley 88.7 Marsh 89.1 
played in blues bands, wrote his own blues 
songs and started listening to public radio, in- 
cluding JPR. He became chairman of the 
Shasta Blues Society in the early ’90s and also 
festival director for the first two Blues by the 
River festivals in Redding. Rick is currently a 
Senior Case Manager for the Shasta County 
Dept. of Social Services, where he’s been for 
13 years. Besides blues, he loves basketball: playing, coaching youth basket- Gold Beach 91.5 Redding 90.9 
ball, and acting as referee for youth and adult leagues for the City of Redding. Grants Pass 88.9 Sutherlin, Glide TBA 
Last year, just in passing, Rick mentioned that if JPR ever needed a blues Happy Gamp ole Weed 89.5 
DJ, he’d be interested. As it turns out we did and here he is! 


Canyonville 91.9 Lincoln 88.7 

Cave Junction 89.5 Mt Shasta, McCloud, 
Chiloquin 91.7 Dunsmuir 91.3 
Coquille 88.1 Merrill, Malin, 

Coos Bay 89.1 Tulelake 91.9 
Crescent City 91.7 Port Orford 90.5 
Etna/Ft Jones 91.1 Parts of Port Orford, 
Gasquet 89.1 Coquille 91.9 
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C I W: KSOR 90.1 FM _ KSOR dial positions for KSRS91.5 FM KNYR913FM KSRG 88.3FM KNHT 107.3 FM 
ASHLAND translator communities ROSEBURG YREKA ASHLAND RIO DELL/EUREKA 


listed on previous page 


Monday through Friday Saturday 


5:00am Morning Edition 4:30pm _ Jefferson Daily 6:00am Weekend Edition Weekend Edition 


“Gam First Concert 5:00pm All Things Considered 8:00am First Concert Millennium of Music 
i 10:30am The Metropolitan Opera St Paul Sunday 
12:00pm News 7:00pm State Farm Music Hall : p Pp 


7 Siskiyou Music Hall 
12:06pm Siskiyou Music Hall 2:00pm From the Top Center Stage from 
4:00pm _ All Things Considered 


3:00pm Siskiyou Music Hall Wolf Trap 

4:00pm All Things Considered Car Talk : 

5:000m Common Ground All Things Considered 
ial To the Best of Our 

5:30pm On With the Show Knowledge 


7:00pm State Farm Music Hall State Farm Music Hall 


KSMF 89.1 FM KSBA 88.5 FM KSKF 90.9 FM KNCA 89.7 FM KNSQ 88.1 FM 
R re N CW: A ASHLAND COOS BAY KLAMATH FALLS BURNEY/REDDING MT. SHASTA 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM CALLAHAN 89.1 FM YREKA 89.3 FM 


ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 
Monday through Friday Saturday 


Morning Edition 6:00am Weekend Edition Weekend Edition 
Open Air 10:00am _ Living on Earth Marian McPartland's 


ae coed ighots 


Jefferson Daily 7 nie Jazz Sunday 
Word Ca 10:30am Galifornta Report muituer helices 
3 t 11:00am Car Talk Le Show 

bate ie Jazz with Bob 12:00pm West Coast Live : New Dimensions 
2:00pm Afropop Worldwide All Things Considered 
3:00pm World Beat Show Folk Show 
5:00pm _ All Things Considered ‘ 
6:00pm American Rhythm ahistleré: Shammgek 
8:00pm Grateful Dead Hour Music from the Hearts of 
9:00pm The Retro Lounge Space 

10:00pm Blues Show Possible Musics 


News & Information ‘“s" “come 


Monday through Friday Saturday 


5:00am BBC World Service The Jefferson Exchange 6:00am BBC Newshour 6:00am BBC World Service 


7:00am Diane Rehm Show with Jeff Golden 7:00am Weekly Edition 8:00am To the Best of Our 


8:00am The Jefferson Exchange (repeat of 8am broadcast) ‘ Knowledge 
with Jeff Golden Radio Mystery Theater 8:00am Sound Money 


10:00am Public Interest World Radio Network 9:00am Beyond Computers 10:00am Beyond Computers 
11:00am Talk of the Nation 10:00am West Coast Live 11:00am Sound Money 


1:00pm Monday: Talk of the Town 12:00pm Whad’Ya Know 12:00pm A Prairie Home 


Tuesday: Healing Arts : ; : Companion with 
Wednesday: Real Computing 2:00pm This American Life Garrison Keillor 


Thursday: Word for the Wise 3:00pm A Prairie Home Companion 2:00pm This American Life 


and Me & Mario with Garrison Keillor 
iday: ino USA : 
Rag aks 5:00pm.Talk or tie Lowy 4:00pm Zorba Paster on 


Pacifica News 5:30pm Healing Arts Your Health 
The World 


Fresh Air with Terry Gross 
The Connection 7:00pm Fresh Air Weekend 7:00pm People’s Pharmacy 


Fresh Air (repeat of 3pm 800pm_ Tech Nation 8:00pm The Parent's Journal 
pe ad ; 9:00pm BBC World Service 9:00pm BBC World Service 
appen 
oe 11:00pm World Radio Network 11:00pm World Radio Network 


3:00pm What's On Your Mind? 


6:00pm New Dimensions 5:00pm Sunday Rounds 
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CLASSICS & NEWS SERVICE 


KSOR 90.1 FM 
ASHLAND 


KSRS 915 FM  KNYR 91.3 FM 
ROSEBURG YREKA 


KSRG 88.3 FM 
ASHLAND 
KSOR dial positions for translator communities listed on page 18 


KNHT 107.3 FM 
DEL RIO/EUREKA 


IEFFNET 


the community-based internet 
service of the jefferson public 
radio listeners guild 


EFFNET provides low-cost 
public access to the world’s 
newest information resource, the 

Internet, and provides the full- 
range of Internet services as a way 
to foster people’s desire to know 
about the world in which we live. 
JEFFNET is operated by and for 
people right here in Southern 
Oregon ... it’s easy to use... and 
it continues Jefferson Public Ra- 
dio’s tradition of encouraging life- 
long learning and facilitating 
community dialogue. Whether 
you seek to read Shakespeare, 
visit the world’s great museums 
with your kids, get the weather 
forecast in Timbuktu, e-mail a 
long lost friend, or participate in 
a local discussion group, 
JEFFNET’s Control Center pro- 
vides a comprehensive, well-orga- 
nized gateway that makes using 
the Internet and the World Wide 
Web a breeze. 


M4 


3 WAYS TO LEARN MORE 


1) 


Stop by the Do-It-Yourself 
JEFFNET Internet Registration 
Center at the Ashland 
Community Food Store located 
at 237 N. First Street in Ashland 


.2) 


Call us at (541) 552-6301, 
weekdays from 8am to Spm 


© 


Visit us on the World Wide Web 
at http://www.jeffnet.org 


in jackson & douglas 
counties dial locally... 
connect globally 
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IMONDAY=FRIDAY 


5:00-6:50 am 
Morning Edition 
The latest in-depth international and national news from Na- 
tional Public Radio, with host Bob Edwards. 


6:50-7:00 am 
JPR Morning News 
Includes weather for the region and Russell Sadler's Oregon 
Outlook commentaries. Hosted by Dexter Patmon. 


7:00am-Noon 

First Concert 
Classical music, with hosts Don Matthews and John Baxter. In- 
cludes: NPR news at 7:01 and 8:01, Earth and Sky at 8:35 am, 
As It Was at 9:30, and the Calendar of the Arts at 9:00 am. 


Noon-12:06pm 
NPR News 


12:06-4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Classical Music, hosted by Eric Teel and Milt Goldman. In- 
cludes As It Was at 1:00 pm and Earth & Sky at 3:30 pm. 


4:00—4:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR, with hosts Linda Wertheimer, 
Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


4:30-5:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio’s weekday magazine, with regional 


news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Lucy 
Edwards. 


5:00-7:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest international and national news from NPR. 


7:00pm—-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State Farm 
Insurance agents bring you classical music every night, with 
hosts Bob Christiansen, Jeff Esworthy and Brandi Parisi. 


SATURDAYS) 


6:00-8:00am 
Weekend Edition 
National and international news from NPR, including analy- 
sis from NPR’s senior news analyst, Daniel Schorr. Scott 
Simon hosts. 


8:00-10:30am 

First Concert 
Classical music to start your weekend. Includes Nature Notes 
with Dr. Frank Lang at 8:30am, Calendar of the Arts at 
9:00am, and As It Was at 9:30am. 


10:30am-2:00pm 
The Metropolitan Opera 


2:00-3:00pm 
From the Top 
A weekly one-hour series profiling young classical musicians 
taped before a live audience in major performance centers 
around the world. 
3:00—4:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 


4:00-5:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest international and national news from NPR. 


5:00-5:30pm 
Common Ground 


5:30-7:00pm 
On With The Show 
The best of musical theatre from London’s West End to 
Broadway. Hosted by Herman Edel. 


7:00pm—2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 
Farm Insurance Agents bring you classical music, with hosts 
Louise Vahle and Brandi Parisi. 


SSUNOAVSE 
6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 

host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00—10:00am 
Millenium of Music 
Robert Aubry Davis surveys the rich - and largely unknown 
- treasures of European music up to the time of J.S. Bach. 


10:00—11:00am 
St. Paul Sunday 
Exclusive chamber music performances produced for the 
public radio audience, featuring the world’s finest soloists 
and ensembles. Bill McGlaughlin hosts. 


11:00~2:00pm 
Siskiyou Music Hall 
Music from Jefferson Public Radio’s classical library. Hosted 
by Bonnie Rostonovich. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Center Stage from Wolf Trap 


3:00—4:00pm 
CarTalk 


Click and Clack come to the Classics! 


4:00—5:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest news from NPR. 


5:00pm-7:00pm 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
An hour devoted to discussion of the latest issues in poli- 
tics, culture, economics, science and technology. 


7:00pm-2:00am 
State Farm Music Hall 
Your participating Jackson and Josephine County State 


Farm Insurance agents present classical music, with hosts 
Louis Vahle and Jeff Esworthy. 


* indicates May birthday 
First Concert 


May 1 M_ Handel: Trio Sonata in G, Op. 5, No. 4 
May 2 T Ravel: Le Tombeau de Couperin 
May 3. W Matti Rautio: Piano Concerto 
May 4 T Haydn: String Quartet in E, Op. 17, No. 1 
May5 F Brahms*(5/7): 8 Piano Pieces, Op. 76 
May 8 M Carl Stamitz*: Clarinet Concerto 
No. 11 in Eb 
May9 T Massenet*{(5/12): 10 Pieces de genre 
May 10 W_ LeClair*: Overture, Op. 13, No. 2 
May 11 T William Grant Still*: Symphony No. 3, 
The Sunday Symphony 
May 12 F Fauré*: Cello Sonata, Op. 117 
May 15 M Monteverdi*: Volgende il ciel 
May 16 T Haydn: Harpsichord Concerto in F 


May 17 W_ Satie*: Nocturnes 

May 18 T Goldmark*: Overture from Prometheus 
Bound 

Arthur Meulemans*: Concerto No. 1 for 
Horn & Orchestra 

May 22M Wagner*: Prelude and Liebestod from 
Tristan und Isolde 

Francaix*: Concerto for Guitar and 
String Orchestra 

May 24 W Liszt: Piano Concerto No. 2inA 
Telemann: Quartet No. 3 in G 
Debussy: /beria 


May 19 F 


F 
M Albeniz*: Cantos de Espana 

May 30 T Beethoven: Violin Sonata No. 6 in A 
W Marais*: Suite in D 


Siskiyou Music Hall 


Beethoven: Diabelli Variations in C, Op. 
120 

Joseph Holbrooke: Piano Concerto No. 1 
“The Song of Gwyn ap Nudd” 

May 3. W Mahily Mosonyi: Grand Nocturne for 
Piano, Violin, and Cello 


May 4 T Adolf Linblad: Symphony No. 2 in D 
May5 F Dvorak: Symphony No. 9, “From the New 
World” 
May 8 M_ Tchaikovsky*(5/7): Serenade for Strings 
May9 T Mendelssohn: String Quintet No. 1 in A 
May 10 W William Levi Dawson: Negro Folk 
Symphony 
May 11 T Strauss: Symphonica domestica 
May 12 F Rachmaninov: Symphonic Dances, 
Op. 45 
May 15 M_ Schubert: Symphony No. 8, “Unfinished” 
May 16 T Ignaz Brill: Piano Concerto No. 2 in C 
May 17 W_ Richard Hot: Symphony No. 3, Op. 101 
May 18 T Dukas: Symphony in C 
May 19 F Brahms: Piano Sonata No. 3 in F minor 
May 22 M Wagner*: Overture & Bacchanal from 


Tannhduser 


May 23 T Cherubini: String Quartet No. 2 in C 

May 24 W_ Adalbert Gyrowetz: Symphony in D 

May 25 T Bach: Orchestral Suite No. 1 in C, BWV 
1066 

May 26 F Dohnanyi: Symphony No. 1 in D minor 

May 29 M_ Korngold*: Violin Concerto in D, Op. 35 

May 30 T Fasch: Overture in D minor 


May 31 W_ Burgmiller: Piano Sonata, Op. 8 


Lyric Opera of Chicago 


May 6 Falstaff by Verdi 

Bryn Terfel, Kallen Esperian, Lucio Gallo, Bernadette 
Manca di Nissa, Inva Mula, Gwyn Hughes Jones, Patri- 
cia Risley, Antonio Pappano, conductor. 


May 13 A View From the Bridge by William Bolcom 
Kim Josephson, Catherine Malfitano, Julianna Ram- 
baldi, Gregory Turay, Timothy Nolen, Mark McCrory, 
Dale Travis, Dennis Russell Davies, conductor. 


May 20 Carmen by Bizet 
Denyce Graves, Richard Leech, Janice Watson, Mark 
S. Doss, Mark McCrory, Yoel Levi, conductor. 


May 27 Die Fledermaus by Strauss 

Dame Felicity Lott, Sir Thomas Allen, Rebecca Evans, 
Timothy Nolen, Bonaventura Bottone, Joyce Castle, 
John Del Carlo, Leopold Hager, conductor. 


Saint Paul Sunday 


May 7 Juilliard String Quartet 

Mendelssohn: Quartet in D major, Op. 44, No. 1 - I. 
Molto Allegro vivace - II. Minuetto; Bartok: Quartet No. 
2, Op. 17 - 1. Moderato; Beethoven: Quartet No. 8 ine 
minor, Op. 59, No. 2 - III. Allegretto - IV. Finale 


May 14 The Clerks’ Group 

Ockeghem: Intemerata Dei mater; Josquin Des Prez: Il- 
libata Dei virgo nutrix. Walter Frye: Alas, alas, alas is 
my chief song; Sanctus from Missa Flos regalis; Guil- 
laume de Machaut: Amours/Faus samblant; Anony- 
mous (from /vrea manuscript): Clap, clap/Sus Robin; 
Ockeghem: Offertorium from Requiem; Josquin: 
Nymphes des bois; Jean Mouton: Salva nos, Domine 


May 21 Opus One 

Haydn: Trio in G major, H. XV:25-IV. Finale (“Gypsy 
Rondo”); Dvorak: Quartet for piano, violin, viola and 
cello in E flat, Op. 87 - I. Allegro con fuoco; Stephen 
Hartke: The King of the Sun 


May 28 Mendelssohn String Quartet; Robert Mann, 
viola. Haydn: Quartet in D major, Op. 20, No. 4; 
Mendelssohn: String quintet in B flat, Op. 87 


From the Top 


May 6 Judy Collins joins Christopher O’Riley and 7 
young musicians on an especially emotional From the 
Top. We hear a powerful performance of music from 
Rebecca Clarke's Piano trio and Judy Collins perform- 
ing her “My Father.” Judy candidly discusses her own 
childhood, her blind father, and her classical music 
training with the female conductor, Antonia Brico. The 
program concludes with a performance of “Turn, Turn, 
Turn” arranged by Judy for the young performers. 


May 13 From New England Conservatory in Boston, we 
hear a 12-year-old pianist perform a Rachmaninov prelude. 
We meet a 14-year-old guitarist from Arlington Heights, Ill- 
nois and we hear music from Brahms’ Trio in E Flat, per- 
formed by the Cleveland Orchestra Youth Quartet. 


May 20 From Cambridge, Massachusetts, we meet a pre- 
cocious 13-year-old who trained for the flute by dragging 
gallons of milk around the supermarket. We hear a dizzying 
performance of Liszt’s La Campanella by an ambitious 17- 
year-old from Dallas. And we meet a charming 17-year-old 
bassoonist who composes music to impress his girlfriend. 

May 27 Join Christopher O'Riley and his special guest 
artist, violinist Isaac Stern from Carnegie Hall’s Weill 
Recital Hall. We hear a lyric perfomance of Fauré’s Elegie 
performed by a 14-year-old cellist from Belle Terre, NY. 
We meet members of the Brahms Trio, three 16-year-olds 
performing, you guessed it, Brahms. And we hear a 12- 
year-old violinist from New Jersey performing Paganini. 


TATE FARM 


si 


STATE FARM 


C@ 


{ insurance J 


Nightly at 7pm on 
JPR’s Classics & News Service 


Proudly sponsored by participating 
State Farm agents 


radio 
theater 


from La” 


NPR’s presentation of 
the hugely popular radio 
drama series originally 
produced for CBS Radio 
by legendary producer 
Himan Brown. 


Monday-Friday at 10pm 
News & Information 
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oN 


EFFNET 


URL Directory 


American Red Cross / Rogue Valley Chapter 
http:/Avww.jettnet.org/redcross 


Ashland YMCA 
http/www.ashlandymca.org 


BandWorld Magazine 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org/bandworld 


Blooming Bulb Company 
http/Avwv.bloomingbulb.com 


Blue Feather Products 
http:/Avww.blue-feather.com 


Chateaulin 
http:/Awww.chateaulin.com 


City of Medford 
http:/Avww.ci.medford.or.us 


Computer Assistance 
http/Anwv.jefinet.org/computerassistance/compasst. 


Gene Forum 
hitp:/Avww.geneforum.org 


Jefferson Public Radio 
http:/Avww.jeffnet.org 


JEFFNET 
http/Avvw.jetinet.org 


The Oregon Cabaret Theatre 
http./Avav.oregoncabaret.com 


Tame Web 
http:/Avwv.tameweb.com 


Rogue Valley Symphony 
http:/Avww.rvsymphony.org 


Southern Oregon Women’s Access to Credit 
http:/Awww.sowac.org 


White Cloud Press 
http:/Avvaw.whitecloudpress.org 
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PROGRAM GUIDE 


Rhythm + News Sewree 


KSMF 89.1 FM 
ASHLAND 
CAVE JCT. 90.9 FM 


KSBA 88.5 FM 
COOS BAY 
PORT ORFORD 89.3 FM 
ROSEBURG 91.9 FM 


MONDAY-FRIDAY. 


5:00-9:00am 
Morning Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Bob Edwards. Plus local and regional news at 6:50, and 
Russel Sadler's Oregon Outlook at 6:55. Hosted by Dexter 
Patmon. 


9:00am-3:00pm 
Open Air 
An upbeat blend of contemporary jazz, blues, world beat and 
pop music, hosted by Maria Kelly and Eric Alan. Includes 
NPR news updates at a minute past each hour and As It Was 
at 2:57pm. 


3:00-5:30pm 
All Things Considered 
The lastest national and international news from NPR, with 
hosts Linda Wertheimer, Robert Siegel, and Noah Adams. 


5:30-6:00pm 
The Jefferson Daily 
Jefferson Public Radio's weekday magazine, with regional 
news, interviews, features and commentary. Hosted by Lucy 
Edwards. 


6:00-8:00pm 
The World Café 
The best in contemporary and alternative music, in-studio 
performances and dynamic specials, with David Dye. 


8:00-10:00pm 
Echoes 
John Diliberto blends exciting contemporary music into an 
evening listening experience both challenging and relaxing. 


10:00pm-2:00am 
Late Night Jazz with Bob Parlocha 
Legendary jazz expert Bob Parlocha signs off the evening 
with four hours of mainstream jazz. 


“T SATURDAYS 


6:00-10:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


10:00-11:00am 
Living on Earth 
NPR's weekly newsmagazine provides this additional half- 
hour of environmental news (completely new material from 
Friday's edition). 


10:30 am 
California Report 
A weekly survey of California news, produced by KQED, San 
Francisco. 
eee 


KSKF 90.9 FM 
KLAMATH FALLS 


KNCA 89.7 FM 
BURNEY/REDDING 


KNSQ 88.1 FM 
MT. SHASTA 


11:00-Noon 
Car Talk 
Click & Clack, the Tappet Bros., also known as Tom and Ray 
Magliozzi, mix excellent automotive advice with their own 
brand of offbeat humor. Is it possible to skin your knuckles 
and laugh at the same time? 


Noon-2:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. Don’t dare turn your radio off after CarTalki 


2:00-3:00pm 
AfroPop Worldwide 
One of the benefits of the shrinking world is the availability 
of new and exciting forms of music. African broadcaster 
Georges Collinet brings you the latest pop music from Africa, 
the Caribbean, South America and the Middle East. 


3:00-5:00pm 
The World Beat Show 
Afropop, reggae, calypso, soca, salsa, and many other kinds 
of upbeat world music. Hosted by Heidi Thomas. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 


The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00—-8:00pm 
American Rhythm 
Craig Faulkner spins two hours of R&B favorites to start 
your Saturday night. 


8:00-9:00pm 

The Grateful Dead Hour 
David Gans with a weekly tour through the nearly endless 
archives of concert recordings by the legendary band. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Retro Lounge 
Lars & The Nurse present rocking musical oddities, rarities, 
and obscurities from the last century. Old favorites you've 
never heard before? Is it deja vu? Or what? 


10:00pm-2:00am 
The Blues Show 


6:00-9:00am 
Weekend Edition 
The latest national and international news from NPR, with 
host Liane Hansen - and a visit from “The Puzzle Guy.” 


9:00-10:00am 
Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 
Marian McPartland chats and performs with some of jazz’s greats. 


10:00am-2:00pm 
Jazz Sunday 
Contemporary jazz. Hosted by George Ewart. 


2:00-3:00pm 
Rollin’ the Blues 
Rick Larsen presents an hour of contemporary and tradi- 
tional blues. 
3:00-4:00pm 
Le Show 
Actor and satirist Harry Shearer (one of the creators of the 
spoof band “Spinal Tap”) creates this weekly mix of music 
and very biting satire. 
4:00-5:00pm 
New Dimensions 
This weekly interview series focuses on thinkers on the lead- 
ing edge of change. Michael and Justine Toms host. 


5:00-6:00pm 
All Things Considered 
The latest national and international news from NPR. 


6:00-9:00pm 
The Folk Show 
Frances Oyung and Keri Green bring you the best in contem- 
porary folk music. 


9:00-10:00pm 
The Thistle and Shamrock 
Fiona Ritchie’s weekly survey of Celtic music from Ireland, 
Scotland and Brittany. 


10:00-11:00pm 
Music from the Hearts of Space 
Contemporary, meditative “space music” hosted by Stephen Hill. 


11:00pm-2:00am 
Possible Musics 
Hosts Shobha Zanth and David Harrer push the boundaries 
of musical possibilities with their mix of ethereal, ambient, 
ethno-techno, electronic trance, space music and more. 


Marian McPartland’s Piano Jazz 


May 7 Ingrid Jensen 

Canadian Ingrid Jensen’s vision for her music is sim- 
ple: to communicate the truth as she discovers and 
lives it. Jensen shares this truth when she performs 
“My Ideal.” Listeners will hear why Jensen has been 
called one of the most expressive trumpet and fluegel- 
horn players on the scene today as she joins bassist 
Gary Mazzaroppi, drummer Robert Perkins and Mc- 
Partland for “What's Your Story Morning Glory?” 


May 14 Bob James 

Pianist Bob James is an inspired musician and prolific 
composer. His tunes encompass many styles, while re- 
taining his distinctive sound—a sound heard weekly on 
television for many years in the hit series Taxi. James has 
worked with such jazz heavy-hitters as Sarah Vaughan, 
Grover Washington Jr., and Freddie Hubbard. He collab- 
orates with McPartland on Horace Silver's “Jody Grind,” 
and solos on his composition “Into the Light” 


May 21 Ravi Coltrane 

As the son of jazz legends John and Alice Coltrane, 
saxophonist Ravi Coltrane is continuing the legacy he 
has inherited by developing his own sound and feeling. 
He talks about his family’s musical heritage and his 
individual approach to the music. He and McPartland 
duet on “What is this Thing Called Love?” and “If I 
Should Lose You.” 


May 28 Ellis Marsalis 

Before there was Wynton or Branford, there was pi- 
anist Ellis Marsalis. Patriarch of the influential jazz 
family, Marsalis performed with Al Hirt and recorded 
with Cannonball and Nat Adderley. As an educator, he 
has instructed Terence Blanchard, Harry Connick, Jr., 
Nicholas Payton, and many others, including his sons. 


McPartland joins him in New Orleans for discussion 
and dynamic duets. 


New Dimensions 


May7 The First People - 11,000 Years Of Wisdom 
with Evan T. Pritchard 

May 14 Capitalism By And For The People with Jeff 
Gates 

May 21 Creating New Solutions: The Bioneers- 
EcoWarriors with Paul Hawken, Anita Rod- 
dick and others 

May 28 Being Authentic with Marsha Sinetar 


Thistle and Shamrock 


May 7 Elemental 

Fire, water, earth, air, and music is offered this week by 
Dougie MacLean, Loreena McKennitt, Davy Spillane, 
Bill Whelan, and more. 


May 14 Love Songs 

Here’s a blend of love songs, courtship songs, songs 
of unrequited love, and tales of secret night time en- 
counters. 

May 21 Celtic Rock 

Some of the celebrated energy in today’s Celtic music 
is generated by bands who use rock arrangements to 
thrash out jigs and reels. We hear some of their music, 
and chat to Duncan Chisholm of Scots Highland rock- 
ers Wolfstone. 


May 28 Back To Canada 

This week we make our occasional connection with 
Canadian Celts, and hear music from Nova Scotia, On- 
tario, Quebec, Newfoundland, and Prince Edward Is- 
land. Leahy, Mary Jane Lamond, Buddy MacMaster, 
and Barachois all contribute. 


If you're tired of 
soul and rock and 
roll, come back to 
the basics, the 
timeless master- 
pieces by the 
world’s greatest 
composers. Come 
back to Bach and 
Beethoven, Strauss 
and Stravinsky. 


Weekday mornings 7am to Noon 
Weekday afternoons noon to 4pm 


CLASSICS & NEWS 


KSOR « KSRS ¢ KNYR * KSRG 


| A “Heart Healthy” recipe l 


from 


Crba Mester 
ON YOUR HEALTH 


Don’t miss your weekly “house call” with 
family physician Dr. Zorba Paster on 
Zorba Paster on Your Health, Sundays 
at 4pm on JPR’s News & Information 
Service. Dr. Paster puts health, nutrition 
and fitness news into perspective, 
answers callers’ medical questions, and 
shares tips for healthy living. 


If you have a health question for Dr. 
Paster, call 1-800-462-7413. 


SPICY TURKEY-BEAN 
BAKE 


(serves 4) 


1 medium eggplant, thinly sliced 
1 tbsp thyme, chopped 

1 tbsp oregano flakes 

1 tbsp olive or canola oil 

1 tsp red pepper sauce 

1 lb turkey breast, chopped 

1-% cups plain nonfat yogurt 

1 150z can diced tomatoes 

2 8 oz cans dark red kidney beans 
¥/, tsp crushed garlic 

1 tbsp paprika 

VY» tsp ground nutmeg 

salt & pepper 


Preheat oven to 375 degrees. In colander, 
arrange eggplant slices, and sprinkle with 
salt. Set aside for 30 minutes, to allow salt 
to soak in, then rinse and pat dry. Lightly 
coat nonstick pan with oil; cook eggplant, in 
batches, tuming each slice once. Eggplant 
is done when it appears golden. 


Remove eggplant from pan; set aside. Add 
turkey and onion to pan, and cook until just 
browned. Then add tomatoes, beans, pa- 
prika, thyme, oregano, pepper sauce, gar- 
lic, salt and pepper, stirring with each addi- 
tion. In separate bowl, mix yogurt and nut- 
meg. 


In oven-proof dish, altemately layer turkey 
and eggplant, finishing with eggplant layer 
on top. Spread yogurt mixture over, sprin- 
kle top lightly with paprika, and bake until 

golden (about 55-60 minutes). 


Nutritional Analysis 
Calories 13% (270 cal) 
Protein 68% (34.7 g) 
Carbohydrate 6% (21.6 g) 
Total Fat 7% (5.1 g) 
Saturated Fat 3% (0.8 g) 
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Jefferson Public Radio 
E-Mail Directory 


To help us provide a fast and focused 
response to your question or comment 
please use the e-mail address below that 
best describes your area of inquiry: 


Programming 
email: lambert@sou.edu 


Questions about anything you hear on 
Jefferson Public Radio, i.c. programs produced 
by JPR or picces of music played by one of 
our hosts. Note that information about 
programs produced by National Public Radio 
can be obtained by visiting NPR's program 
page (http: //www.npr.org/programs). Also, 
many national programs aired on JPR have 
extensive WWW sites which are indexed 
on the JEFFNET Control Center 
(http://wwwjeffnet.org/Control_Center/ 
prr.html). Also use this address for: 
+ Questions about programming volunteer 
opportunities 
+ Comments about our programming 
+ For story ideas for our daily newsmagazine, 
The Jefferson Daily send us email at 
daily @jeffnet.org 


Marketing & Development 

email: westhelle@sou.edu 

Inquiries about: 

+ Becoming a program underwriter 

+ Making a planned gift to benefit JPR 

+ Way's to spread the word about JPR 

* Questions about advertising in the 
Jefferson Monthly 


Membership / Signal Issues 

email: whitcomb@sou.edu 

Questions about: 

+ Becoming a JPR member 

+ The status of your membership including 
delivery of any “thank you” gift 

+ Questions about fundraising volunteer 
opportunities 

- Reports regarding signal outages or 
problems (please include your town and 
JPR service in your message) 


Administration 

email: christim@sou.edu 

General inquiries about JPR: 

* Questions about the best way to contact us 

+ Information about our various stations and 
services 

Suggestion Box 

e-mail: jeffpr@jeffnet.org 

Ideas for all of us to consider (after all, we do 

consider all things). Please only use the 

Suggestion Box for communication which 

doesn’t require a response. 


Jefferson Monthly 
e-mail: ealan@jeffnet.org 


I 
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News & Information Service 


KSJK AM 1230 
TALENT 


5:00-7:00am 
BBC World Service 
News and features from the British Broadcasting Service. 
7am-8am 
The Diane Rehm Show 
The most prestigious public radio call-in talk show in Wash- 
ington, D.C. is now nationwide! Thought-provoking inter- 
views and discussions with major newsmakers are a hallmark 
of this program. 
8:00-10:00am 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Jeff Golden hosts this live call-in program devoted to current 
events in the State of Jefferson. 
10:00am-11:00 a.m. 
Public Interest 
A lively call-in program featuring distinguished guests from 
the world of science, politics, literature, sports and the arts. 
11:00am-1:00pm 
Talk of the Nation 
NPR's daily nationwide call-in program, with Ira Flatow sit- 
ting in on Science Fridays. 


MONDAY 
Talk of the Town 

Repeat of Claire Collins’ Saturday program. 

TUESDAY 

Healing Arts 
Repeat of Colleen Pyke’s Saturday program. 
WEDNESDAY 
Real Computing 
Computer expert John C. Dvorak demystifies the dizzying 
changes in the world of computers. 
THURSDAY 
Word for the Wise 
Host Kathleen Taylor opens the books on one of America’s 
favorite topics—our language, in this two-minute glimpse into 
the intriguing world of words. 
Me and Mario 
Mario Cuomo, former governor of New York and politica! sci- 
entist Dr. Alan Chartock bring listeners a special blend of po- 
litical repartee, good humor, and serious discussion. 
FRIDAY 
Latino USA 

A weekly journal of Latino news and culture (in English). 


A 


1:30pm-2:00pm 

Pacifica News 
National and international news from the Pacifica News Service. 

2:00pm-3:00pm 

The World 

The first global news magazine developed specifically for an 
American audience brings you a daily perspective on events, 
people, politics and culture in our rapidly shrinking world. 
Co-produced by PRI, the BBC, and WGBH in Boston. 

3:00pm—4:00pm 

Fresh Alr with Terry Gross 

A daily interview and features program looking at contem- 


KAGI AM 930 
GRANTS PASS 


porary arts and issues. A unique host who allows guests to 
shine interviews people with specialties as diverse as litera- 
ture and economics. 

4:00pm-6:00pm 

The Connection with Christopher Lydon 
An engaging two hours of talk & interviews on events and 
ideas that challenge listeners. Host Christopher Lydon is a 
veteran news anchor with experience covering politics for 
the Boston Globe and the New York Times. 
6:00-7:00pm 
Fresh Air with Terry Gross 

Repeat of 3pm broadcast. 

7:00pm-8:00pm 

As It Happens 
National and international news from the Canadian Broad- 
casting Corporation. 

8:00-10:00pm 
The Jefferson Exchange 
Repeat of 8am broadcast. 
10:00pm-11:00pm 
Radio Mystery Theater 

NPR's presentation of the hugely popular radio drama se- 
ties originally produced for CBS Radio by legendary pro- 
ducer Himan Brown. 

11:00pm-1:00am 

World Radio Network 

WRN carries live newscasts and programs from the world’s 
leading public and international broadcasters, giving access 
to a global perspective on the world’s news and events. 


6:00am-7:00am 
BBC Newshour 


7:00am-8:00am 
Weekly Edition 
8:00am-9:00am 
Sound Money 
Bob Potter hosts this weekly program of financial advice. 
9:00am-10:00am 
Beyond Computers 
10:00am-12:00pm 
West Coast Live 
From San Francisco, host Sedge Thomson puts together this 
eclectic weekly variety show, with musicians, writers, actors, and 
lots of surprises. 
12:00pm-—2:00pm 
Whad’Ya Know with Michael Feldman 
Whad Ya Know is a two-hour comedy/quiz/interview show 
that is dynamic, varied, and thoroughly entertaining. Host 
and quiz-master Michael Feldman invites contestants to an- 
swer questions drawn from his seemingly limitless store of in- 
significant information. Regular program elements include 
the “Whad'Ya Know Quiz,” “All the News That Isn't,” 
“Thanks for the Memos,” and “Town of the Week.” 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
Hosted by talented producer Ira Glass, This American Life doc- 
uments and describes contemporary America through explor- 
ing a weekly theme. The program uses a mix of radio mono- 
logues, minidocumentaries, “found tape,” and unusual music. 


3:00pm-5:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
A showcase for original, unforgettable comedy by America’s 
foremost humorist, with sound effects by wizard Tom Keith 
and music by guests like Lyte Lovett, Emmylou Harris, Joel 
Gray and Chet Atkins. This two-hour program plays to sold- 
out audiences, broadcasts live nationally from St. Paul, New 
York and cities and towns across the country. The “News 
from Lake Wobegon” is always a high point of the program. 
5:00pm-5:30pm 
Talk of the Town 
Claire Collins hosts this interview program whose topics 
range from politics to poetry, from the environment to teen- 
age issues—and more. (Repeats Mondays at 1:00pm.) 
5:30pm-6:00pm 
The Healing Arts 
Jefferson Public Radio’s Colleen Pyke hosts this weekly in- 
terview program dealing with health and healing. 
6:00pm-7:00pm 
New Dimensions 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
Fresh Air Weekend 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
Tech Nation 
9:00pm—-11:00pm 
BBC World Service 
11:00pm-1:00am 
World Radio Network 


6:00am-8:00am 
BBC World Service 


8:00-10:00am 
To the Best of Our Knowledge 
Interviews and features about contemporary political, economic, 
and cultural issues, produced by Wisconsin Public Radio. 
10:00am-11:00pm 
Beyond Computers 
A program on technology and society hosted by Maureen Taylor. 
11:00am-12:00pm 
Sound Money 
Repeat of Saturday broadcast. 
42:00-2:00pm 
A Prairie Home Companion 
with Garrison Keillor 
2:00pm-3:00pm 
This American Life 
3:00pm—4:00pm 
What’s On Your Mind 
A program which explores the human mind, hosted by Dr. 
Linda Austin. 
4:00pm-5:00pm 
Zorba Paster on Your Health 
Family practitioner Zorba Paster, MD, hosts this live national 
call-in about your personal health. 
5:00pm-—7:00pm 
Sunday Rounds 
Award-winning broadcaster and medical journalist John Stu- 
pak interviews recognized medical experts, authors and re- 
search scientists in this two-hour weekly national call-in. To 
participate, call 1-800-SUNDAYS. 
7:00pm-8:00pm 
People’s Pharmacy 
8:00pm-9:00pm 
The Parent’s Journal 
Parenting in the '90s is tougher than ever. On this weekly pro- 
gram, host Bobbi Connor interviews experts in education, med- 
icine, and child development for helpful advice to parents. 
9:00pm-—11:00pm 
BBC World Service 
11:00pm—1:00am 
World Radio Network 


NATIONAL PUBLIC 
RADIO 
635 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington DC 20001 
Audience Services: 
(202) 414-3232 
Tapes and Transcripts: 
Toll-free Number: 
877-NPR TEXT 
(877-677-8398) 
http://www.npr.org/ 


ALL THINGS CONSIDERED 
atc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
atc/ 


CAR TALK 
1-888-CAR-TALK 
http://cartalk.cars.com/ 


DIANE REHM SHOW 
Call-in line: 1-800-433-8850 
drehm@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/rehm.html 


FRESH AIR 
Tapes, transcripts 1-888-677-6397 
freshair@whyy.org 
http://whyy.org/freshair/ 


LATINO USA 
(512) 471-1817 
http://www. latinousa.org/ 


LIVING ON EARTH 
1-800-218-9988 
loe@npr.org 
http://www.loe.org/ 


MARIAN McPARTLAND'S 
PIANO JAZZ 
(803) 737-3412 
pj@scetv.org 
http://www.scern.org/pj/ 


MORNING EDITION 
Listener line: (202) 842-5044 
morning@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
morning/ 


PUBLIC INTEREST 
pi@wamu.org 
http://www.wamu.org/pi/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
totn@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
totn/ 


TALK OF THE NATION 
SCIENCE FRIDAY 
scifri@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
scifri/ 


THISTLE & SHAMROCK 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
thistle/ 


WEEKEND ALL THINGS 
CONSIDERED 
watc@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
watc/ 


WEEKEND EDITION SATURDAY 
wesat@npr.org 

http://www.npr.org/programs/ 

wesat/ 


Program Producer Directory 


WEEKEND EDITION SUNDAY 
wesun@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
wesun/ 


WEEKLY EDITION 
weed@npr.org 
puzzle@npr.org 
http://www.npr.org/programs/ 
weed/ 


WORLD RADIO NETWORK 
Wyvil Court, 10 Wyvil Road 
London, UK SW8 2TG 
(617) 436-9024 - mail@wrn.org 
www.wrn.org/WRNfromNPR. html 


PUBLIC RADIO 
INTERNATIONAL 

100 North Sixth St, Suite 900A, 
Minneapolis MN 55403 

(612) 338-5000 
http://www.pri.org/ 


A PRAIRIE HOME COMPANION 


phc@mpr.org 
http://phe.mpr.org/ 


AFROPOP WORLDWIDE 
afropop@aol.com 
http://www.afropop.org/ 


AS IT HAPPENS 
http://www.radio.cbc.ca/progra 
ms/asithappens/aih.html 


BBC WORLD SERVICE 
http://www.bbe.co.uk/home/tod 
ay/index.shtml 


BEYOND COMPUTERS 
http://www.beyondcomputers.org 


THE CONNECTION 
connection@wbur.bu.edu 
http://www.wbur.org/ 
con_00.html 


FROM THE TOP 
fttradio@aol.com 
http://www.fromthetop.net/ 


ECHOES 
(215) 458-1110 
echoes@echoes.org 
http://www.echoes.org/ 
Orders: 1-800-321-ECHO 
echodisc.com 


ST. PAUL SUNDAY 
http://sunday.mpr.org/ 


SOUND MONEY 
money@mpr.org 
http://money.mpr.org/ 


THE WORLD 
webmaster@world.wgbh.org 
http://www.theworld.org/ 


THIS AMERICAN LIFE 
312-832-3380 
radio@well.com 
http://www.kerw.org/c/ 
tamlife/index.html 


TO THE BEST OF OUR 
KNOWLEDGE 
fleming@vilas.uwex.edu 


http://www.wpr.org/book/ 


WHAD'YA KNOW? 


1-800-942-5669 
whadyaknow@vilas.uwex.edu 
http://www.notmuch.com/ 


WORLD CAFE 
http://www.xpn.org/sections/ 
world_cafe.html 


WRITER'S ALMANAC 
http://almanac.mpr.org/ 


ZORBA PASTER ON YOUR 
HEALTH 
1-800-462-7413 
http://www.wpr.org/zorba/ 
zorba.html 


INDEPENDENT 
PRODUCERS 


EARTH & SKY 
P.O. Box 2203, Austin, TX 78768 
(512) 477-4441 - 
people@earthsky.com 


GRATEFUL DEAD HOUR 
Truth & Fun, Inc. 
484 Lake Park Ave., #102 
Oakland, CA 94610 
tnf@well.com 
http://www.trufun.com/ 
gdhour.htm! 


MUSIC FROM THE 
HEARTS OF SPACE 
PO Box 31321, 
San Francisco CA 94131 
(415) 242-8888 - info@hos.com 
http://www.hos.com/ 


MILLENNIUM OF MUSIC 
WETA-FM 
PO Box 2626, 
Washington DC 20006 


NEW DIMENSIONS RADIO 
PO Box 569, 
Ukiah CA 95482 
(707) 468-9830 
1-800-935-8273 
css@pacific.net 


http://www.newdimensions.org/ 


PACIFICA NEWS NETWORK 
1-818-506-1077 
ppspacific@pacifica.org 
http://www. pacifica.org/ 
programs/pnn/indexhtml 


THE PARENTS JOURNAL 
information@parentsjournal.com 
http://www.parentsjournal.com/ 


REAL COMPUTING 
jdalrymple@aol.com 
http://www.realcomputing.com/ 


SUNDAY ROUNDS 
ern@clark.net 
http://www.clark.net/pub/crn/ 


WEST COAST LIVE 
915 Cole St, Suite 124 
San Francisco CA 94117 
(415) 664-9500 
http://www.wcLorg 


WHAT'S ON YOUR MIND 
Hustedkh@musc.edu 
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Program Underwriter Directory 


Jefferson Public Radio gratefully recognizes the many businesses and individuals who make our programming possible through program 
underwriting. Please patronize their businesses and let them know you appreciate their support for JPR. 


Alpacas at the Rogue River 
Gold Beach, OR - (541)247-0182 
Wendy Pool, Dog Trainer 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-DOGS 


| ARCHITECTURE/INTERIOR DESIGN | 
Design Renaissance 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)269- 2577 
Weldon & Sons 
Building & Remodeling 

Coos Bay, OR - (541)267-2690 

Zarosinski Architecture & Interior De- 
sign 
Klamath Falls, On - (541)883-8132 


Butler Ford Acura Hyundai Kia 
Ashland, OR - www.butlerman.com 
The Car Lady 
Medford, OR - (541)734-7221 
Ed's Tire Factory 
Medford, OR - (541)779-3421 
Franklin Auto Parts 
Redding, CA - (530)223-1561 
Henry's Foreign Automotive Service 
Phoenix, OR - (541)535-1775 
Lithia Dodge Chrysler Plymouth Jeep 
Medford, OR - (541)776-6490 
Moe's Super Lube 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)269-5323 
North Bend, OR - (541)756-7218 
NAPA Auto Parts 
Serving Shasta & Siskiyou Counties 
North Star Motors 
Redding. CA - (530) 2445050 
Oasis Auto Repair 
Redding, CA - (530)246-1664 
TuroThom Tire Factory 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541)882-1320 


BEAUTY.) 


Shelly Forest Hair Design 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-8564 


Mori Ink Tattooing & Piercing Studio 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-TATT 


BOOKS & MUSIC 


Off the Record CD's & Tapes 
North Bend, OR - (541)751-0301 


Soundpeace 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-3633 


Winter River Books & Gallery 
Bandon, OR - (541)347-4111 


Village Books 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530)926-1678 


BUSINESS SYSTEMS/TECHNOLOGY 


Coastal Business Systems 
Redding, CA - (530) 223-1555 


Matthews Computer Repair 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)888-1112 
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Pacific Commware 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-2744 


EDUCATION | 


Montessori Children’s House 
of Shady Oaks 
Redding, CA - (530)222-0355 
Salsa by Ana, Cuban Dance Class 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-0627 
Southern Oregon University 
Ashland, OR - (541)5526331 
Spanish Communications 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-7062 


[ENTERTAINMENT | 


St. Clair Productions 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-4154 


Varsity Movie Theater 
Ashland, OR - 1-800-541-0912 


FINE FOOD & BEVERAGES 
Ashland Community Food Store 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-2237 
Coos Head Food Store 
North Bend, OR - (541)756-7264 
Crystal Fresh Bottled Water 
Grants Pass, OR - (541)779-7827 
Mind's Eye Juice Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-2247 
Nosler's Natural Grocery, 
Coquille, OR - (541)3964823 
Orchard Nutrition Center 
Redding, CA - (530)244-9141 
Oregon Wine Cellars, Etc. 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)267-0300 
Prather Ranch All-Natural Beef 
Macdoel, CA - 1877-256-HERD 
Rogue Valley Growers Market 
(888)826-9868 
Sunshine Natural Foods 
Grants Pass, OR - (541)474-5044 
Tashi Tea 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-2744 
Whistling Duck Farm 
5418784188 WhistlingDuckFarm.com 


FINANCIAL & INSURANCE 
Ashland Insurance 
Medford 857-0679 - Ashland 482-0831 
www.ashlandinsurance.com 
Klamath First Federal 
33 Southern Oregon locations 
(541)882-3444 
Moss Adams of Medford, LLP - CPAs 
Medford, OR - (541)773-2214 
Peter W. Sage/Solomon Smith Barney 
Medford, OR - (541)772-0242 
SAIF Corporation 
(541)770-5815 - (800) 285-8550 


State Farm Insurance Agents 
Serving Southern Oregon 
Laurie Bixby, Chris Cameron, Bill Cobb, 
Bill Dorris, Kelly Janzen, Judi Johnson, 
Nancy Leonard, Ray Prather, Debbie 
Thompson, David Wise, Rory Wold, John 
Yaple 


Funeral Alternatives 
Medford, Grants Pass, Redding 
(541)770-6505 


A Rug for All Reasons 
Medford, OR (541)732-1424 
East West 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-4553 
Furniture Depot 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-9663 
Scan Design 
Medford, OR - (541)779-7878 


Town & Country Interiors 
Redding, CA - (530)221-6505 


The Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)267-0186 
Bandon Glass Art Studio 
Bandon, OR - (541)347-4723 
Brown Trout Gallery 
Dunsmuir, CA - (530)235-0754 
Coos Art Connection 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)247-0186 
Coos Art Museum 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)267-3901 
The Framery 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-1983 
The Living Gallery 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-9795 
Oregon Coast Council for the Arts 
Newport, OR - 1-888-701-7123 
The Schneider Museum of Art 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-7062 
Siskiyou Artisan’s Gallery 
Medford, OR - (541)774-1998 


GRAPHIC ART/DESIGN 


Bill Blumberg Graphic Art & Signs 
North Bend, OR - (541)759-4101 


Asante Health System 
Medford, OR - (541)608-5800 
Ashland Community Hospital 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-2441 
Cardiology Consultants 
Medford, OR - (541)608-5600 
Caregiver Services 
Central Point, OR - (541)665-CARE 
Catalina Physical Therapy 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-2728 
Douglas Col, Certified Rolfer 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-2855 


Complementary Medicine Associates 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-0342 
Earthsongs 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-1781 
Family Chiropractic Center 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541)884-1733 
Gastroenterology Consultants, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541)779-8367 
Dr. Robert Greene 
Redding, CA - (530) 244-9052 
Mark Greenberg, MD, Advanced Pain 
Care 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-1712 
Steve Gordon, Counseling 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-8456 
David Heller, Chiropractic 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-7339 
Hilltop Massage Center 
Redding, CA - (530)221-1031 
Jacksonville Acupuncture & 
Chinese Herbal Center 
Jacksonville, OR - (541)899-9997 
Klamath Medical Clinic 
Klamath Falls, OR - (541)882-4691 
Kolpia Counseling Services 
Medford & Ashland - (541)779-5866 
Linda Lieberman, Certified Nurse Mid- 
wife 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-9445 
Medical Express 
Grants Pass, OR - (541)479-6919 
Medical Eye Center 
Medford, OR - 1-800-824-2688 
Meyerding Surgical Associates 
Medford, OR : (541)773-3248 
Moore Chiropractic Center 
Redding, CA - (530)221-4200 
Howard Morningstar, MD 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-2032 
The Northstate Hospitals of 
Catholic Healthcare West 
Mercy Medical Center, Mt. Shasta; 
St. Elizabeth Community Hospital, Red 
Bluff; Mercy Medical Center, Redding 
OB/GYN Health Center, P.C. 
Medford, OR - (541)779-3460 
Oregon Academy of Ophthalmology 
Portland, OR - (503)224-0007 
Prescription Solutions 
Medford, OR - (541)774-9243 
Providence Medford Medical Center 
Medford, OR - (541) 732-5955 
Rod Birney, MD, Self & Soul Center 
Talent, OR - (541)535-3338 
Bryan Sohl, MD, Maternal Fetal 
Medford, OR - (541)608-5982 
Siskiyou Eye Center/Siskiyou Optical 
Labs 
Ashland, OR - 1-888-599-3937 
Southern Oregon In-Home Care Services 
(541)772-8915 - soin-homecare.com 


CONTINUED ON PAGE 31 


Kari Tuck 


LIVING LIGHTLY 


Vermicomposting 


hile many people believe that back- 

yard composting is one of the best 

ways to practice “living lightly,” it 
does have a few drawbacks. For one, com- 
post bins take up a fair amount of space and 
can be impractical for apartment and condo 
dwellers. A second problem with outdoor 
compost bins involves the weather. A per- 
son has to be quite motivated to walk their 
banana peel out behind the garage in De- 
cember when it is dark, cold, and pouring 
rain. Lastly, a day’s worth of summer 
kitchen scraps left waiting on the counter 
for their trip to the compost bin can attract 
a horde of fruit flies in record time. While 
none of these problems are insurmount- 
able, there is one easy solution to all of 
them and that is vermicomposting. 

Vermicomposting utilizes earthworms 
in a contained environment, such as a plas- 
tic bin or wooden box, to break down and 
recycle waste. Although worms can be fed 
a variety of material including yard and gar- 
den waste and even animal manure, most 
home vermicomposters keep their worms 
happy on a strict diet of kitchen scraps. The 
real advantage to using worms in this way is 
that they can be kept indoors close to the 
kitchen since they do not give off any odor, 
and when properly maintained, will not at- 
tract insects or other pests. An ideal envi- 
ronment for a worm bin is a consistent tem- 
perature of 55 - 70 degrees which is what 
you would find under the kitchen sink or 
in a utility room. 

Generally speaking, 2 pounds of earth- 
worms (red wigglers work best for vermi- 
composting) will recycle one pound of or- 
ganic waste in 24 hours. In absolutely ideal 
conditions of comfort and food, the herd 
will recycle their own weight in wastes 
every 24 hours. Worms are a bit particular, 
but with the exception of animal products 
such as meat and cheese, they can be given 
almost anything from your kitchen includ- 
ing your used up paper towel core. Some 
of their favorite foods include cantaloupe, 
bananas, grapes, potatoes, bread, and coffee 


grounds. To help with the digestion process 
(worms don’t have teeth) they should be 
given ground up egg shells every so often. 
There are some parameters to their diet and 
it is important not to contaminate your 
worm bin with foods that will attract pests 
and foods that will upset the pH such as 
oils, citrus products, onions, garlic cloves, 
or very spicy food. Additionally, you will 
need to add some bedding material to your 


<> 


YOU CAN REDUCE A SIGNIFICANT 
PORTION OF YOUR GARBAGE 
BY FEEDING YOUR KITCHEN SCRAPS 
TO THE WORMS, THUS SAVING YOU 
SOME MONEY. 


worm bin. This is a good way to recycle 
your brown bags, toilet paper rolls, and egg 
cartons. 

Along with acting as a natural garbage 
disposal, vermicomposting yields a very nu- 
trient-rich by-product in the form of worm 
castings. This product, which can be used 
to enrich the soil of your house or garden 
plants, is a waste product of the worms and 
is toxic to them. For this reason, the cast- 
ings must be removed from the bin on a reg- 
ular basis. Rich in nitrogen and other es- 
sential plant nutrients, worm castings are 
one of the best natural fertilizers available. 
Another form of this product, known as 
“worm tea,” is the liquid which drains out 
of a worm bin due to moist fruit and bed- 
ding material combined with castings. Cer- 
tain worm bins are made to catch the “tea” 
which is also a favorite of houseplants (a 
great science experiment would involve 
planting two sets of seeds and fertilizing 
one set with castings or tea to compare 
growth rates). 

There are many reasons to consider set- 
ting up a vermicomposting bin in your 
home, place of work, or classroom. Along 


with a wonderful source of fertilizer, your 
worm bin will give you another tool for 
working with the earth’s natural methods 
of sustainability. Practically speaking, you 
can reduce a significant portion of your 
garbage by feeding your kitchen scraps to 
the worms, thus saving you some money. 
You can expect a small amount of mainte- 
nance with your worm bin in order to keep 
the proper environment in your bin and to 
harvest the castings. If your worms are re- 
ally happy they will be busy making more 
worms that you will need to harvest as well 
(pass them on to a friend). Most people find 
this amount of work a small price to pay for 
the benefits they derive from vermicom- 
posting. 

If you feel like this is something you 
would like to try you will need to locate a 
good worm bin. There are several sources of 
bins and they come in a variety of styles 
and sizes. If there is not a local source 
(check the Ashland Grange or your local 
growers market) you can order off the web 
by searching under “worms,” “worm com- 
posting” or “vermicomposting.” You will 
also need to purchase your worms. Again, 
you may need to get a source off the web if 
there is not a local distributor. There is also 
a wonderful little book that is a must for 
first time vermicomposters entitled Worms 
Eat My Garbage by Mary Appelhof. If you 
live in the Rogue Valley you can attend a 
free beginning vermicomposting class on 
June 3rd at 1:00 at North Mountain Park 
in Ashland. Call (541) 488-5340 for more in- 
formation. 

Once you have your bin, your worms, 
and your book, you will be ready to watch 
nature turn your kitchen scraps into gold. 
Happy composting! oH 


Kari Tuck is currently employed by the Ash- 
land Parks and Recreation Department as 
co-coordinator for the North Mountain Park 
Natural Area Project. 
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Cee CC 


Send announcements of arts-related 


events to; scene. Jefferson Public 
Rac 50 Siskiyou Blvd... 
: , OR 97520. 


7 Sits the deadline 
he July issue. 


For more information about 
arts events, listen to JPR's 
Calendar of the Arts 
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Theater 


@ The Oregon Shakespeare Festival presents 
eleven plays in repertory for the 2000 Season 
through Oct. 29. Performances in the Angus 
Bowmer Theatre include William Shakespeare’s 
Henry V (through Oct. 29), Force of Nature by 
Steven Dietz (through Sept. 17), Night of the 
Iguana by Tennessee Williams (through July 9 and 
Sept. 19-Oct. 29), The Man Who Came to Dinner 
by George S. Kaufman and Moss Hart (through Oct. 
28), and The Trojan Women by Euripides (July 26- 
Oct. 28). Three plays by William Shakespeare will be 
performed onstage in the Elizabethan Theatre: 
Hamlet (June 6-Oct. 7), Twelfth Night (June 7-Oct. 
8), and The Taming of the Shrew (June 8-Oct. 6). 
In the Black Swan performances are: Wit by Mar- 
garet Edson (through June 24), Crumbs from the 
Table of Joy by Lynn Nottage (through Oct. 29), 
and Stop Kiss by Diana Son (July 4-Oct. 29). New 
starting times in 2000: Feb. 18June 4 and Sept. 5- 
Oct. 29: Matinees begin at 1:30pm and evening 
shows at 8pm. June 6Sept 3: Matinees at 2pm and 
evening performances at 8:30pm. Also at OSF: The 
Green Show, backstage tours, an exhibit center, play 
readings, lectures, concerts and talks. Call for a sea- 
son brochure and tickets. (541)482-4331 


® Oregon Cabaret Theatre continues its 15" 
Season with The Complete History of America 
(Abridged) through June 12. Amerigo Vespucci 
to Bill Clinton, the entire history of America told 
in a break-neck ninety minutes of hilarity by the 
same guys who created The Compleat Works of 
Wm Shakespeare (abridged). Shows begin at 
8pm with performances Thurs.- Mon., and also 
Sunday Brunch matinees at 1pm. (541)488-2902 


® Actors’ Theatre 1999-2000 Season continues 
with Terrence McNally’s A Perfect Ganesh May 25 
through June 25 with Previews May 23 & 24.A 
trip to India by two middle class American women 
transforms into a topsy turvy search for meaning 
in a land of startling extremes. The tour guide is 
Ganesha, the god of infinite guises and a comic 
chameleon of heavenly proportions. Performances 
Thurs.-Sat. at 8pm/Sun. 2pm. (541)535-5250 


@ Mixed Company presents The Lunatic Within, 
a new play by Dori Appel, winner of the 1999 Ore- 
gon Book Award in Drama. Directed by Carolyn 
Myers, performances run through May 21, Fri. - 
Sat. at 8pm/Sun. at 2pm, at The Dance Space at 
280 E. Hersey St. #10 in Ashland. This fast-paced 
revue-style comedy offers a special view of every- 
day oddities and ordinary madness.(541)488-2780 


@ Southern Oregon University Theatre Arts De- 
partment presents Rosencrantz & Guildenstern 
Are Dead by Tom Stoppard May 18-21 and 
25-28 in the Center Stage Theatre. Directed by 
Maggie McClellan, performances begin at 8pm 
and matinees at 2pm. The play tells the funny 
tale of two lords from Shakespeare’s Hamlet 
who are called on to solve the mystery of Ham- 
let’s behavior. Also, Second Season in the Center 
Square Theatre presents Eric Overmyer’s On the 
Verge: The Geography of Yearning, May 11-14, 
directed by Deborah Rosenberg.(541)552-6348 


Music 


@ Southern Oregon Repertory Singers presents 
Crossroads, Fri. May 5 at 8pm at St. Mark’s Epis- 
copal Church in Medford, and Sun. May 7 at 7pm 
at SOU’s Music Recital Hall, Ashland. Featured 
works include Dowland’s Ayres, Monteverdi’s Ar- 
ianna’s Lament, J.S.Bach’s Singet dem Herra, 
and Howell’s Requiem. New works include com- 
positions by Walker, Belmont and Lopez-Gavi- 
lan.(541)488-2307 


The monks of the Drepung Loseling monastery 
and Dawadolma Dadon will close this year's 
One World season with the Tibetan Freedom 
Concert, May 6 in Ashland. 


® Craterian Ginger Rogers Theater presents 
Rockapella, Sat. May 6 at 8pm and a pre-show 
Spring Soiree from 6-7:30pm. Join supporters 
of the theater for local musical entertainment 
and hors d’oeuvres before the performance of 
the magically, harmonious voices of the five 
member singing group.(541)779-3000 


® St Clair Productions presents Irene Farrera 
and her band in a Cinco de Mayo celebration and 
dance on Fri. May 5 at 8pm at the Unitarian Fel- 
lowship in Ashland. Playing original and tradi- 
tional music of Venezuela, Farrera is a master 
of the guitar and has a voice of power. A dinner 
precedes the dance. Tickets are $12/$14 at 
Loveletters or by phone.(541)482-4154 


@ Southern Oregon University Program Board 
and Jefferson Public Radio present One World’s 
Tibetan Freedom Concerts on Sat. May 6 at 3pm 
and 6pm and will feature the return of the 
monks from the Drepung Loseling Monastery 
in India and a special appearance by singer, com- 
poser, and film star Dawadolma Dadon. A week 
of festivities surrounding the shows includes a 
mandala sandpainting, lectures and workshops 
on Tibetan culture and informative talks on the 
Chinese occupation of Tibet.(541)552-7151 


@ Rogue Valley Symphony presents Symphony 
Series V, Espana, country dance rhythms from the 
Old World to the New, May 6 at 8pm and May 7 at 
4pm at South Medford High School. Selections in- 
clude “The Three Cornered Hat,” “Suites 1 and 2,” 
“Estancia,” and “Huapango.”(541)770-6012 


@ Rogue Valley Chorale presents My Favorite 
Things on Fri. May 12 at 8pm and Sat. at 3pm, at 
the Ginger Rogers Craterian Theater with Lyn E. 
Sjolund directing. Featured will be Kurt Weill’s 
folk-opera Down in the Valley. Other selections 
will include “Reincarnation” by Samuel Barber; 
choruses by Rossini; and mountain ballads sung 
separately by women’s and men's choruses. Pa- 
trons are asked to take notice that this is a de- 
parture from the normal Sat. eve.-Sun. matinee 
schedule.(54 1)899-1583 


@ St Mark's and the Southern Oregon University 
Music Department present an all-Bach organ recital 
on Sun. May 14 at 3pm by Dr. Margaret Evans at 
St. Mark's Episcopal Church, 5‘ and Oakdale in 
Medford. Featured works include the Toccata and 
Fugue in d minor, several chorale preludes, a trio 
sonata, a concerto , and the Prelude and Fugue in 
e minor(541)773-3111 or (541)552-6101 


® The Siskiyou Singers present Cinema Choral 
Classics on May 19 at 8pm, May 20 at 8pm and 
May 21 at 4pm in the Southern Oregon Univer- 
sity Music Recital Hall with Dave Marston con- 
ducting, and accompanied by Teresa Bergh, pi- 
anist. Tickets are $8 and are available at Tree 
House Books, Paddington Station, Ashland, and 
Showcase in Medford.(541)482-5290 


® Jefferson Baroque Orchestra Wind Band pre- 


Dr. Margaret Evans will give an all-Bach organ 
recital at St. Mark’s in Medford on May 14. 


sents Handel’s original version of the Musik for 
Royal Fireworks on May 20 at 8pm at the New- 
man United Methodist Church, 6" & B Streets 
in Grants Pass, and Sun. May 2] at 4pm at the 
First United Methodist Church, 175 N. Main 
Street in Ashland. A number of select baroque 
instruments have been assembled to recreate the 
splendor of this masterpiece. (541)592-2681 


Exhibits 
® Schneider Museum of Art on the campus of 


Southern Oregon University presents the recent 
work of Lyle Matoush, through June 12. Select 


Artists from the Matoush Collection will be in- 
cluded. Museum hours are Tues.-Sat. 1lam-Spm 
and First Fridays 5-7pm.(541)552-6245 


® FireHouse Gallery in Grants Pass presents 
Mel Smothers’ Timelessness of Ritual, transcen- 
dental paintings that examine rituals involved in 
reaching forgiveness, redemption, and creativity, 
May 4-27. A First Friday Art Night Reception will 
be held May 5 from 6-9pm. In the Community Ex- 
hibits Room: International art and artifacts from 
Cuba, Mexico, Kenya and Korea.(541)956-7339 


® Wiseman Gallery on the campus of Rogue 
Community College in Grants Pass presents 
RCC Art Students Annual Exhibit through May 
13. A First Friday Art Night Reception will be 
held May 5 from 6-8pm.(541)596-7339 


Other Events 


@ St Clair Productions presents Swami Beyon- 
dananda, aka Steve Bhaerman or the Yogi from 
Muskogee at the Unitarian Fellowship, 4'" and 
C Streets, Ashland, on Fri. May 12 at 8pm. Tick- 
ets are $14/$16 and are available at Soundpeace 
and Loveletters CDs.(541)482-4154 


@ Arts Council of Southern Oregon presents 
The Young Writers’ Festival on May 12, 17 and 
18 in Medford.(541)779-2820 


@ Ginger Rogers Craterian Theater in Medford 
presents the Big Apple Circus Onstage! on Sun. 
May 14 at 4pm and 8pm. Entertainment includes 
Broadway style theater, offering comedy, live 
music, acrobatics and aerial artistry. Tickets are 
$11 to $22.(541)779-3000 


® Grants Pass Museum of Art presents a call for 
works of art for the Membership Show to be 
held May 30 through July 1 at 229 SW G St. in 
Grants Pass. Work is due at the Museum on May 
27 (Sat. from noon to 3pm). A First Friday Art 
Night Reception will be held June 2 from 6- 
9pm.(541)479-3290 


Theater 


® Ross Ragland Theater presents Anne Frank: 
A Voice Heard on May 1 at 7:30pm at 218 N. 7¢ 
Ave. in Klamath Falls. Tickets are $8/$6 or buy 
three and get one free.(541)884-LIVE 


® Linkville Players presents A Thousand Clowns, 
May 12 through June 3 at the Linkville Playhouse, 
201 Main St, Klamath Falls. Directed by Robert 
Gardner, a story unfolds when a bachelor uncle is 
left to raise his nephew.(541)884-6782 

® Ross Ragland Theater presents Young King 
Arthur on May 16 at 7:30pm. Tickets are $8/$6 
or buy three and get one free.(541)884-LIVE 


Music 


® Ross Ragland Theater presents Lloyd Jones 
Struggle on May 20 at 7:30pm. Tickets are 
$15/$12/$10 for an evening at the theater with 
cool rhythms and hot blues.(541)884-LIVE 


Exhibits 
@ Klamath Art Association presents its Annual 


Membership Exhibit May 7 through May 28 from 
noon to 4pm at 120 Riverside Drive.(541)883-1833 


Theater 


® Little Theatre on the Bay in North Bend pre- 
sents John Steinbeck’s The Grapes of Wrath 
through May 14. For time and ticket information 
call the Box Office.(541)756-4336 


Music 


® Brookings’ Friends of Music presents the 
piano duo of Kyung Sun Lee and Brian Suits in 
the Redwood Theater Concert Series on Sun. 
May 28 at 3pm. The two pianists have performed 
in the U.S., Europe and Asia. Lee captured the 
6th place prize in the Tchaikovsky Competition 
and a bronze medal in the 1993 Queen Eliza- 
beth Competition. Pianist Suits has had a ca- 
reer as soloist, accompanist and chamber musi- 
cian, as well as a member of the music faculty 
of Yale University. Redwood Theater is located at 
621 Chetco Avenue.(541)469-4243 


NORTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Music 


® Shasta College Center for Arts, Culture and So- 
ciety in Redding presents: Community Jazz Band 
Concert on May 3 at 7:30pm in the Theatre; Com- 
munity Band Concerts May 4 and 5 at 7:30pm in 
the Theatre; Chorale Concert May 7 at 3:15pm in 
the Theatre; Student Jazz Concert May 10 at 
7:30pm in the Theatre; Shasta Symphony Concert: 
Mostly Copeland Music May 14 at 3:15pm in the 
Theatre; and a Concert Choir and Awards Recital 
on May 19 at 7:30pm in the Theatre.(530)225-4806 
Exhibits 
® Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum on the 
River present Lynn Criswell’s The Next Lesson 
through May 12 in the Redding Museum of Art 
and History Art Gallery. Criswell’s mixed media 
explores the concept of the self with autobio- 


graphical images relating to experiences shared 
by many.(530)243-8850 


@ Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum on the 
River present The Prairie Schoolhouse: A Photo 
Essay through May 28 in the RMAH History 
Gallery. 


@ Shasta College Center for Arts, Culture and 
Society in Redding presents its 50‘ Annual Stu- 
dent Art Show through May 19 in Bldg. 300, The 
Art Gallery.(530)225-4761 


Other Events 


@ Turtle Bay Museums and Arboretum on the 
River present Butterflies! May 20 through Oct. 1 
in the Shasta-Cascade region at Paul Bunyan’s 
Forest Camp, 836 Auditorium Dr. in Redding. 
Admission to all of Turtle Bay is $5 for adults 
and $3 for children ages 4-17. (530)243-8850 
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RECORDINGS 


“285! Heidi Thomas 


No Translation 


Necessary 


oth listeners and disc jockeys are for- 

tunate to have the ever increasing 

availability of world music. For me, 
one of the most intriguing aspects of doing 
The World Beat Show on Jefferson Public 
Radio is to see and hear how some artists 
from around the world will utilize just 
about any object to make music, while oth- 
ers need only their voice. To me, this rein- 
forces that music truly is 
the universal language, as 
such diversity in sound, 
style and tongue may com- 
municate to everyone, 
without translation, on 
some kind of level. Per- 
haps this has never been 
more evident than in the 
following three recordings 
of artists from around the 
world. 


Mamadou Diabate, a native of Mali, 
grew up in the city of Kita~known as a 
point of convergence for the arts of the 
Manding people of West Africa. As his last 
name implies, Mamadou Diabate comes 
from a family of jelis—traditional musicians 
and orators that use their art to present and 
preserve their past. That past dates back to 
the 13th century, a time when the Empire 
of Mali, covering much of West Africa, was 
being founded. Mamadou’s father Djelimory 
Diabate taught him how to play the kora, a 
traditional 21-to-25 stringed harp-lute of 
the jeli, made from a giant gourd, cowhide 
and hardwood. Its musical resonance is 
quite unique. Cousin and famed kora player 
Toumani Diabate tutored Mamadou and he 
began touring the local area with other 
artists, gaining an impressive early reputa- 
tion. (Toumani’s body of musical works is 
notable in itself, including last year’s col- 
laboration with Taj Mahal, Kulanjan.) Fol- 
lowing a successful tour of the United 
States beginning in 1996, Mamadou de- 
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SUCH DIVERSITY 

IN SOUND, STYLE 

AND TONGUE MAY 
COMMUNICATE 


TO EVERYONE. 


cided to continue his work in the United 
States and made New York his home. Visit- 
ing Malian stars often invite him to per- 
form. Some of these musicians have made 
their way onto his stunning debut release, 
Tunga (Alula Records). 

Tunga is a beautiful representation of 
the jelis, and of the kora’s use in their tra- 
ditional music. Joining Mamadou on this 
recording are Fuseini 
Kouyate on the ngoni (a 
spike harp), Famoro Dia- 
bate playing a balafon 
(which resembles a xylo- 
phone hanging from the 
neck), jazz artist Ira Cole- 
man on electric bass and 
jeli singer Abdoulaye Dia- 
bate. Tunga features solo 
work by Mamadou on the 
kora, as well as duets and 
ensembles with vocals 
that well represent his talents and the tra- 
dition of his native Mali. I personally look 
forward to more recordings from this tal- 
ented musician. 


Virginia Rodrigues was born in the 
heartland of Brazilian music, Salvador de 
Bahia, where African culture melds with 
Portuguese. She grew up singing in Protes- 
tant and Catholic church choirs, and was 
eventually invited to sing in a theater pro- 
duction of the Olodum Theater, which re- 
cruits impoverished artists to perform 
street theater. It was here that Virginia was 
discovered by the legendary producer of 
Brazil, Caetano Veloso. Virginia’s vibrant 
contralto prompted him to immediately ask 
if he could record her. The result was her 
debut release Sol Negro (Hannibal/ 
Carthage/Rykodisc) which astonished all of 
Brazil with its pure beauty and traditional 
samba style. It has since won global acco- 
lades. 

Nos is the soulful, sacred follow-up to 


Sol Negro and is also produced by Caetano 
Veloso. With this release she not only con- 
tinues with the Bahian Samba style, but 
incorporates opera, gospel and jazz in a 
rich, rhythmic fusion. This second recording 
opens with a song for Exu, an African deity, 
and is punctuated by recurrent ritual mag- 
netism, merged with soaring vocals. On 
“‘Jeito Facerio” Virginia is accompanied by 
the ageless thumb piano to make this one 
of the most hauntingly and enticing tracks 
on the release. Virginia Rodrigues is only 
33; so I anticipate more astounding record- 
ings from this new and elegant voice of 
Brazil. 


Cross cultural compilations are becom- 
ing increasingly popular in world music 
today. With the new release from accor- 
dionist Kepa Junkera called Bilbao 00:00h 
(Alula Records), we hear just such an excit- 
ing representative compilation. Kepa 
Junkera was born in Bilbao, in the Basque 
region which incorporates parts of north- 
eastern Spain and southeastern France. 
This region is teeming with multicultural in- 
fluences, especially in music as represented 
by Kepa’s work. He is a self-taught musician 
who plays the trikitixa, a Basque diatonic 
accordion. The band Oskorri became very 
interested in Kepa due to his incredible skill 
on this instrument. Since 1983, Kepa has 
played on all Oskorri recordings and is 
often a guest player at their concerts. 

As a composer and performer, Kepa’s 
first release in 1988 was Zabaleta eta 
Mutriku. Six recordings followed before the 
release of the double CD Bilbao 00:00hA in 
1999, which is a collaboration with musi- 
cians the likes of Paddy Moloney (of the 
Chieftains, from Ireland), members of Hed- 
ningarna (Sweden), Radio Tarifa (Spain), La 
Bottine Souriante (Canada), Justin Vali 
(Madagascar), Bela Fleck (USA), Phil Cun- 
nigham (Scotland), Alisdair Fraser (Scot- 
land/USA), and Carlos Nu-ez (Spain). The 
beauty of this release is the seeming effort- 
lessness with which these artists of such 
diversity can play together, yet retain their 
individuality. This double CD is an excellent 
choice for the first time purchase of world 
beat music. 1M] 


Heidi Thomas hosts The World Beat Show 
every Saturday at 3pm on the Rhythm & 
News Service of Jefferson Public Radio. 
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Isabel Vollhardt, Lic. Acupuncturist 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-3493 
Wellsprings Center for Natural Healing 
Ashland, OR ((541)488-3133 
Ronald G. Worland, MD, Plastic Surgery 
Medford, OR - (541)773-2110 


HOME, GARDEN & GIFT 
Checkerberry’s Flowers & Gifts 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)269-5312 
Cone 9 Cookware & Espresso Bar 
North Bend, OR - (541)756-4535 
Eclectix Gallery 
Jacksonville, OR - (541) 899-1854 
Inside Out Home & Garden Accessories 
Medford, OR - (541)776-5278 
Maizey’s Mostly Home & Garden 
Ashland, OR - (541)4826771 
Northwest Nature Shop 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-3241 
One World 
Ashland/Medford, OR - (541)488-5717 
Ordway's Nursery / Ordway’s Indoors 
Coos Bay, OR - (541)269-2493 


Paddington Station 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-1343 


Ashland Paint & Decorating 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-4002 
Cedar Electric 
North Bend, OR - (541)756-3402 
Energy Outfitters 
1-800-GO SOLAR 


Farr’s True Value Hardware 
Coos Bay (541)267-2137 
Coquille (541)396-3161 


Siskiyou Plumbing 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-2955 


INDIVIDUALS, BUSINESSES 
& ORGANIZATIONS 
Friends of South Slough 
Charleston, OR - (503)888-5558 


Charles & Lupe McHenry 
On behalf of Access Food Share 


Medford Fabrication 
Medford, OR - (541)779-1970 
Fran & Tim Orrok 
Dr. John Wm. Unruh 


LANDSCAPING & GARDENING 


A Cut Above Tree Service 
Charleston, OR - (541)888-6596 
The Arborist 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-8371 
Commercial Landscape Services 
Redding, CA - (530)2236327 
Matrix Botany & Research 
Grants Pass, OR - (541) 4716028 
Soderback Gardens 
Talent, OR - (541)535-8887 
Upcountry Gardens 
Shingletown, CA - (530) 474-3240 


Program Underwriter Directory 
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Black, Chapman, Webber & Stevens 


Attorneys serving Medford, Grants Pass, Klamath 


Falls, Brookings & Yreka - (541)772-9850 
William P. Haberlach, Attorney At Law 
Medford, OR - (541)773-7477 


Robert Kuenzel, Attorney At Law 
Ashland, OR - (541)552-0142 


Law offices of Jeffrey C. Stotter 
Redding, CA - (530)241-6384 


/REAL ESTATE, 


Ashland Homes & Real Estate 
Ashland, OR : (541)482-0044 


CARR Real Estate Appraisals 
Redding, CA - (530) 221-6023 


Gateway Real Estate 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-1270 


Lithia Realty 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-2442 


Mountain Meadows 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-1300 


Peggy Peck & Phylis Leilani 
Century 21 Main St, Ashland (541)488-2121 


| RECREATION | 


Ashland Outdoor Store 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-1202 


Eagle’s Nest Golf Course 
Klamath River, CA - (530) 465-2424 


The Fifth Season 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530)926-3606 


Rogue Valley Cycle Sport 
Ashland & Medford, OR - (541)488-0581 


RESTAURANTS 


Apple Cellar Bakery 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-8131 


Bento Express 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-3582 
The Black Sheep 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-6414 
The Breadboard Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-0295 
The Brews Brothers 
Ashland, OR - 488-2826 
Brothers Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-9671 
Caffe 2000 
North Bend, OR - (541)751-1999 
Chocolat de Nannette 
Redding, CA - (530)2414068 
Downtown Espresso/Redding Bookstore 
Redding, CA - (530) 246-2171 
Greenleaf Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-2808 
Marie Callender’s 
Medford, OR - Redding, CA 


McCloud Railway Company Dinner Train 
McCloud, CA - (530) 964-2141 


Morning Glory Restaurant 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-8636 


Omar's Restaurant & Lounge 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-1281 


Primavera 
Ashland, OR - (541) 488-1994 


Roger’s Zoo 
North Bend, OR - (541)756-2550 
Serendipity 
Redding, CA - (530)244-3780 
Silver Star Restaurant 
Anderson, CA - (530)365-1791 
Subway Sandwiches 
Locations throughout Southern Oregon 
Summer Jo’s Restaurant 
Grants Pass, OR - (541)476-6882 


Wild Goose Café & Bar 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-4103 


TRAVEL/LODGING 
About Family Travel 
Ashland, OR - 1-800-826-7165 
Bradley’s Alderbrook Manor 
Etna, CA - 1-888-7800383 
The Castaway Lodging 
Port Orford, OR - (503)3324502 
Country Willows Bed & Breakfast 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-1590 
O'Brien Mountain Inn 
O'Brien, CA - (530)238-8026 
Surprise Valley Hot Springs 
Cedarville, CA - 1.877-WARM H20 


Travel Essentials 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-7383 


Barefoot Weavers 
Nesika Beach, OR - (541)247-2249 


Diamond Showcase 
Medford, OR - (541)772-3766 
Directions 
Mt. Shasta, CA - (530)926-2367 
Earthly Goods 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-8080 
Heart & Hands Gift Gallery & Boutique 
Ashland, OR (541)488-3576 
J. Michaels Fine Jewelry 
Medford, OR - (541)245-1585 
Nimbus 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-3621 
Norris Shoes 
Medford, OR - (541)772-2123 
Village Shoes 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-1321 
The Websters 
Ashland, OR - (541)482-9801 


WRITING/PUBLISHING 
The Clearinghouse 
Ashland, OR - (541)488-0328 


Golden Communications 
www.forestblood.com 
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clickclack 
tappatappa 
dee em ote a= ie 
ticktick 
car talk 


Mixing 


muffler 
problems 
and 


word puzzles 


with wheel 
alignment, 
ay Tom & Ray 
* Magliozzi 
take the fear 
out of car repair. 


Saturdays at 11am on the 
Rhythm & News Service 


Sundays at 3pm on the 
Classics & News Service 


FROM NATIONAL PUBLIC RADIO 
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AS IT WAS 


Carol Barrett 


Horticulture 


i hips’ logs furnish valuable historical in- 
formation. Captains reported every de- 
tail of life, including dates and locations. 
The following is a report of white men’s first 
attempt to grow anything on Oregon soil. 

In May 1795 the ship Ruby’s log re- 
ported: “Wednesday I took a small party of 
our people and cleared a small island which 
we called Tree Island Possession, and made 
a garden, planting Indian corn, peas, beans, 
potatoes and several peach stones and 
sowed radishes, mustard, cresses and cel- 
ery seeds, in hopes that on our return from 
the North we shall have vegetables for our 
table...” 

No further mention is made of the 
peach stones but a later entry in the log 
tells us: “On our return in October we 
found the potatoes, abundant, large and 
good. The radishes had gone to seed... there 
were several beans, but no appearance of 
peas, mustard, cresses or celery. The latter 
we ascribed to the troop of birds which in- 
habited the islet.” 

With the advent of fur trading, the Hud- 
son Bay Company worked extensive farms 
for provisions. 

In California the missions always 
planted crops and were instrumental in in- 
troducing many food varieties to the west 
coast. 

Source: Oregon Oddities, WPA 


Tomatoes 


Or thing you can never count on in 
southern Oregon is the weather. It may 
or it may not do what you want it to do. 

In September 1937 it was reported ina 
newspaper that 10,000 cases of tomatoes, 
expected to produce 240,000 cans, were 
being processed by the Norton Cannery on 
East F St. in Grants Pass. A force of fifteen 
pickers, twenty-five peelers and ten cannery 
hands were employed. Mr. Norton had 
raised forty acres of tomatoes and all his 
pack was sold in advance. 

But Mr. Norton had figured without the 


weather. On Saturday, September 25th the 
cannery had to close down at noon. The re- 
maining tomatoes had been lost to frost. 
Norton alone figured his loss to be about 
$5,000 from his own fields. Only about half 
of the 10,000 cases of canned tomatoes had 
been processed before the early low tem- 
perature. 

Always at the mercy of rain and tem- 
perature, the produce farmers in southern 
Oregon gradually turned to cattle and grain 
for more stability. 


Source: Grants Pass Daily Courier, 
September 25, 1937 


Potatoes 


\ hen the United States Bureau of 

VV Reclamation drained three quarters of 
Tule Lake it made 90,000 acres of land 
available to farmers. During the first few 
years, irrigation was not available and farm- 
ers planted the rich land in grains. Bill Os- 
borne was the first to try potato growing 
in 1930. He had three irrigated acres in Cal- 
ifornia, just south of the Oregon border. He 
was so successful that he expanded until 
he had 240 acres in 1940. Others were fol- 
lowing his lead. 

In 1936 tractors and trucks simplified 
the manual labor involved in harvesting. 
The harvested potatoes were stored in spe- 
cial storage houses. During the winter 
months they were washed and graded. By 
1941 the government had established stan- 
dards for grading, sizing and quality. Some 
potatoes were kept back for cutting into 
seed potatoes for the following year. 

The majority of the seasonal work was 
done by migrant workers. The influx of hun- 
dreds of families caused housing and sani- 
tation problems still not satisfactorily set- 
tled. 


Source: Tule Lake Potato Industry, 
Carolyn Essman (SOC paper) 


World War Two 
Rationing 


| )etine World War Two, American house- 
wives stood in long lines, grasping their 
ration books, waiting to buy hard to find 
items. 

Housewives were urged to save their 
used kitchen fats and turn them in at the 
butcher counter. In return they would get 
red bonus stamps for each pound of fat and 
were paid four cents a pound. Foods cov- 
ered by rationing were beef, pork, veal, mut- 
ton, canned fish, butter, lard, sugar, short- 
ening and oils. The military required 30 mil- 
lion pounds weekly to feed the troops. 

When rationing stopped in November 
1945 there were still shortages but things 
were settling back to normal. Only sugar 
was kept on the rationing list for several 
more months. The United States was still 
feeding allied and liberated countries. Very 
little was left for commercial export. 

Source: Medford Mail Tribune, November 23, 1945 
LM] 


Carol Barrett moved to Eagle Point twenty- 
five years ago. She did a survey of the old 
structures in town under a grant from the 
Southern Oregon Historical Society. She 
began writing the “As It Was” radio feature 
and other features for JPR in 1992. She self- 
published the book Women’s Roots and is 
the author of JPR’s book As Jf Was. 


The As It Was book, with nearly a hundred 
historical photographs as well as hundreds 
of scripts, is available from Jefferson Public 
Radio at 1-800-782-6191 for $22.45 includ- 
ing shipping and handling. 
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and contemporary culture. 
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Alison Baker 


Wit 
By Margaret Edson 
Directed by John Dillon 


Henry V 


By William Shakespeare 
Directed by Libby Appel 


™ 


omething you don’t expect to get at 
the theater is a sore throat. But that’s 
what you end up with if you go to see 
Wit at the Black Swan. 
You sit there for an hour 
and a half with your throat 
getting tighter and your 
nose getting runnier as 
you try to keep from weep- 
ing. It doesn’t work, of 
course; even the most stoic 
of Companions has a sus- 
picious moisture about the 
eyes when you steal a 
glance at him. 

But Wit is more than a 
tear-jerker about a woman dying of ovarian 
cancer: it’s witty. Vivian Bearing (Linda 
Alper) is a noted authority on the poetry 
of John Donne; in fact, that’s just about her 
only area of expertise. She has devoted her 
life to analyzing Donne’s poetry and lan- 
guage, and as a result, her own language is 
sharp and precise. It’s a pleasure to listen to 
her use the language with such intelligent 
awareness. 

Vivian has lived by wit alone; she has, 
perhaps, neglected the parts of life that lead 
to wisdom. She enters into treatment of her 
illness—which is diagnosed only after it is al- 
ready far advanced—expecting her intelli- 
gence to carry her through the experimen- 
tal therapy that is her only hope. She ap- 
proaches it as a study, much as she 
approaches the analysis of poetry. What she 
forgets (or thinks she can ignore) is that 
there is more to dying than analysis. 

Vivian begins as a supercilious, self-con- 
fident scholar who can hardly contain her 
scorn toward her students, none of whom 
measures up to her high standards of schol- 
arship, and toward everyone else, too. She 
meets her equal in Harvey Kelekian (Tony 
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ACTORS LIKE ALPER AND 
DONOHUE MAKE A DAY AT THE 
OREGON SHAKESPEARE 
FESTIVAL SO ENTERTAINING, 
YOU DON'T EVEN BEGRUDGE 
THEM THE PAIN THEY CAUSE. 


DeBruno), chief of Medical Oncology and a 
prominent research physician, who is de- 
lighted with the opportunity for clinical tri- 
als her case offers; each 
understands the other’s 
objective approach to life. 
But she has as little inter- 
est in Kelekian’s clinical 
fellow, Jason Posner (U. 
Jonathon Toppo), as she 
ever had in her own stu- 
dents (in fact, he was her 
student once; he took her 
course in Donne as a test 
for himself, because she 
was the toughest teacher 
on campus). And Vivian barely notices 
Susie Monahan (Deidrie Henry), her pri- 
mary care nurse, who treats her with sym- 
pathy and kindness, and as a whole person. 

But Vivian’s illness progresses, and the 
therapy itself progresses, ravaging her body 
and stripping away her dignity and her abil- 
ity to control what’s going on. Linda Alper 
lets us—no, makes us see her change, there 
before our eyes, from a woman in control 
to one with nothing. You can’t help but see 
yourself there in the hospital bed—alone, in 
pain, frightened, having lost everything. 
The touches of kindness from Susie, and fi- 
nally from E. M. Ashford, Ph.D. (Catherine 
Coulson), Vivian’s old professor and men- 
tor, who visits her, are crushingly sad. 

I think there’s supposed to be some 
kind of lesson in there, but I can’t quite fig- 
ure it out. If Vivian had been a different 
kind of person—a warm, loving person sur- 
rounded by dear friends—would her death 
have been less painful? Soon after I saw this 
play, I read Tuesdays With Morrie, a much- 
praised book about a man dying of ALS. 
This one was crammed full of lessons, too— 
we should stop and smell the roses, we 


should surround ourselves with song, 
dance, and friends; we should make the 
most of every day. 

Well, sure we should. But what if you 
don’t like people very much? What if you 
don’t particularly care for roses? What if 
you'd rather spend your days alone read- 
ing? Should we all change our personali- 
ties and start bursting into song at the drop 
of a hat? 

When I ply my Companion with these 
questions over dinner, he says he’s glad he 
doesn’t have to review things. He says he 
goes to plays to be entertained; and if he 
doesn’t like a book, he stops reading it. I 
think there’s a lesson in there somewhere, 
but I haven’t figured it out yet. 


oo + 


If Linda Alper’s Vivian Bearing lacks 
the qualities that make a well-rounded per- 
son, Dan Donohue’s Henry V is the oppo- 
site. In the body of Donohue, Prince Hal 
has metamorphosed over the last couple of 
seasons into a king, and this season, as 
King Henry, he goes from warrior to states- 
man, from sorrow to triumph, and he ends 
up a lover. 

It’s wonderful to watch Donohue in 
Henry V; he’s an actor who conveys his 
character’s thoughts and emotions through 
the slightest of movements. A tilt of the 
head, a twitch of the cheek, a tiny step to- 
ward one person or a shrinking at another’s 
touch—he is constantly providing informa- 
tion about his character’s unspoken 
thoughts. He’s a pleasure to watch, both in 
dramatic roles and in comic ones (remem- 
ber Rough Passage, in which he spent two 
hours serving drinks at a 45 degree angle?). 

Actors like Alper and Donohue make a 
day at the Oregon Shakespeare Festival so 
entertaining, you don’t even begrudge them 
the pain they cause—like ribs aching from 
laughter, or the occasional sob-induced sore 
throat. UN} 


Alison Baker ponders life’s lessons near 
Ruch. 


POETRY 


The Backward Strut 


By RoBert MCDOWELL 


When his telephone rings at 3 A.M. 

And nobody hangs up and nobody speaks, 

It comes to him that childhood 

Is so remote it belongs to someone else. 

Later, dozing in his favorite chair, 

He dreams he can leap into moonlight 

And be only vaguely aware 

Of children, rebuked, taunting parents, 

Of the alley crunching and gobbling, claiming its own. 


Awake he sits at table and stares at the phone, 
Hoping she’ll unlock her language box. 

He wonders what the dog knows, lying in a heap, 
And the cat whose drug is an open window. 
Maybe they’d like to listen to the radio, 

But there’s too much heartache on the air. 

He feels like a man who opens a closet 

To find another’s clothes hanging inside. 


Is he destined to live out his life 

A lowercase letter among capitals? 

Is he the test chemical that never pans out? 

He remembers how at his christening he wiggled, 
Evading the holy spray of water. 

He thinks how there is no song to fit this life, 
How the lyric is just like a wishbone- 

A rush from the heart, a crack, and that’s that. 


Robert McDowell’s poems appear in journals such as Poetry, The Hudson Review and The 
New Criterion. Af{cDowell is founding editor and publisher of Story Line Press. He has writ- 
ten, edited, or translated seven books, including Quiet Money, The Diviners, Poetry After Mod- 
ernism, The Reaper Essays, Sound and Form in Modern Poetry, and most recently Cowboy Po- 
etry Matters (Story Line Press, 2000). “The Backward Strut” is from Quiet Money (Henry 
Holt, 1987). 


Writers may submit origina! poetry for publication in the Jefferson Monthly. 
Send 3-6 poems, a brief bio, and a self-addressed, stamped envelope to: 
Patty and Vince Wixon, Jefferson Monthly 
poetry editors 
126 Church Street, Ashland, OR 97520. Please allow two to four weeks for reply. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CLASSIFIED ADS 


REAL ESTATE 
PRIVATE .27 ACRE LUSH LOT, 50’S 
HOME - Delux in-ground pool, sunroom 
opens from kitchen, skylights, oak cabinets, 
fireplace, hardwood floors, over 2000 
square feet. 4 bdrm., 2 bath. $162,000. 
Marilyn Stewart, Windermere Van Vleet, 
Ashland. 1-800-877-9501. 


AFFORDABLE ASHLAND CONDO FOR 
$102,000!! Located above the Boulevard 
near the hospital. Two bedrooms, 1 bath, 
covered parking with storage and on-site 
laundry. (#201440) Carlene Hester, Ash- 
land Homes Real Estate 541-482-0044. 


EXPANSIVE RETREAT ACREAGE. Incred- 
ibvle views of Emigrant Lake and the valley. 
Perfect for that estate home or retreat. 262 


private acres with meadows, mature forest, 
and excellent access. Electricity is in, and 
developed springs exist. $625,000. 
(#991451) Jim Bourque, Ashland Homes 
Real Estate, 541-482-0044. 


VACATION ON KAUAI’S MAJESTIC NORTH 
SHORE. 2bd/2bth condominium, fully fur- 
nished, ocean view, located in luxurious 
Princeville. Golf/Tennis/Beaches nearby. 
Rates from $600.00 per week. For informa- 
tion and/or color brochure call (530) 
926-3331 or email: breyer@snowcrest.net. 


MAUI CONDO. 2 bedrooms/baths, with all 
amenities. Ocean view top floor across 
from great swimming beach. 6 tennis 
courts, 3 pools. Owner’s rates $95-$120. 
Call Kari at 1-800-829-4456. See us at 
www.tropicaltradingco.com. 
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Jefferson Monthly 
Classified Ad Order 


Category: (|) Property/Real Estate 
PLEASE (for rent, for sale) 
CHECK 


OC Goods (for rent, 
for sale, wanted) 
U Services 


Copy (not to exceed 35 words — phone number 
counts as 1 — please print clearly or type.) 


YOUR NAVE BUSINESS 


ADORESS 


DAYTIME PHONE H 


Payment enclosed:$14 
Number of issues: 
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A Jefferson Monthly classified ad 
can help you rent a home, sella 
car, or tell people about a 
service you provide. 


Each month approximately 
7,000 people receive the 
Jefferson Monthly in 11 counties 
of Southern Oregon and 
Northern California. 


All ads may contain 35 words or less and cost 
$14 per issue. 


All classified ad orders must be received by 
Jefferson Public Radio no later than the 5th 
of the month preceding the issue in which 
you would like the ad to appear. For exam- 
ple, the deadline for the June issue is May 
5th. Ads can be canceled according to the 
same deadline, but no ads will be refunded. 
Ads must be pre-paid and sent with the 
coupon below - sorry, no classified ads can 
be placed via telephone. Jefferson Public 
Radio reserves the right to approve all classi- 
fied ad copy submitted for publication - per- 
sonal ads not accepted. 


If you would like to place a classified ad, 
please fill out the classified ad order and mail 
it with your check or money order to: The Jef- 
ferson Monthly Classified Ads, 1250 Siskiyou 
Blvd., Ashland, OR 97520. Checks should be 
made payable to the JPR Listeners Guild. 


LOOKING FOR PROPERTY ON THE 
SOUTH COAST? Now is a great time to buy 
your getaway or retirement property! Check 
out our website at www.sixesriverlandcom- 
pany.com or call us at 1-888-291-8275. 
Sixes River Land Company. 


KINESIS, INC- Our creative development 
group will move your organization forward. 
Kinesis, Inc.’s integrated service packages 
include strategic planning, market analysis, 
public relations, graphic design and pro- 
posal development. Call 541-482-3600 or 
visit www.kinesisinc.com. 


ENJOY FRESH ORGANIC SEASONAL 
PRODUCE, with recipes, every week. 
Join Whistling Duck Farm’s Community 
Supported Agriculture program. Deliveries 
to Ashland, Medford, Klamath Falls 
and Shady Cove. call (541)878-4188, 
email wduck@medford.net, or visit 
www.whistlingduckfarm.com 

WANTING SOMETHING NEW FOR YOUR 
HAIR? SHELLY FOREST DESIGNER art- 
fully creates individual hairstyles skillfully 
combining head shape, hair texture, and 
lifestyle. Nestled in a natural North Ashland 
hills setting. Call 541-482-8564 for an ap- 
pointment. 


Did you know? 


> 80% of public radio’s listeners hold 


a more positive image of businesses 
that support public radio. 


@ Half of public radio's listeners hold 


professional, technical, managerial, 
or administrative jobs. 


It's Never a Quiet Week, Anywhere, 
When Tom Keith is Around 


-: 


collection of homemade props have been earning huge applause 
from A Prairie Home Companion audiences for seemingly 
impossible sound-effects feats such as a pig jumping off a diving 
board into a vat full of jello. 


Door, to be opened, closed, and slammed, with 
multiple locks, each with a different sound. 
Keith checks the door before each show to 
make sure it’s ready to open and close on cue: 
“T learned the hard way that you have to make 
sure you don’t get caught on stage with one of 
the locks actually locked,” says Keith. 


Wingtips picked up at Salvation Army. Used to 
make footsteps by pressing the heels of the 
shoes together and rolling toward the toes. 


Taped box of cornstarch. When squeezed, 
sounds like someone walking through squeaky 
fresh snow. 


Styrofoam picnic plates. When broken in half, 
they sound like breaking wood. Replaces the 
now-rare balsa wood crates broken by old-time 
sound-effects men. 


Telephone: dialing, ringing, etc. 


Roller skate. Makes the sound of an elevator 
door opening when rolled across the rugged 
keys of an old typewriter. 


Need soldiers to march? These wooden legs 
sound like a whole battalion marching in step. 


Wood Squeaker. Like someone easing 
themselves into an antique chair. 


Doorbells: buzz or chime. 


Coconut shells in box of small gravel. A 
coconut shell in each hand, when crunched 
one after the other against the gravel, sounds 
like horses’ hooves. 


Glass-breaking box. Toss a wine glass at the 
angle iron on the bottom and hope you hit it. 
Keith keeps shards of extra glass on the bottom 
for days when his aim is off. 


Crash box. Adds drama to a fall. Matched with 
car horns and breaking glass, it makes a great 
car accident. 


You can hear these sounds and more at the Tom Keith corner of the Prairie HomePage at http://phc.mpr.org 


And, of course, you can hear them each week on A Prairie Home Companion 
Saturdays at 3pm and Sundays at noon on Jefferson Public Radio's 


News & Information Service 
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Your Southern Oregon Acura Dealer 1s Courageous 


Ultimate 


BUTLER acc-. [Eas 
» ACURA ACURA 


Quality listening with Jefferson Public Radio, luxury driving with Butler Acura... 
See The All New 2001 Acura 3.2 CL “Type S,” Now at Butler Acura... 


Introducing the 260 Horsepower 3.2 Acura CL “Type S” 
Unbelievable Luxury... Accountable...Courageous...Ultimate...Refined...Acura 


Butler Acura has just received the highest honor available for Customer Satisfaction... 
Butler Acura is #1 in the nation, 
winner of The 1999 Precision Team Award. 
e Butler Acura the “Dealer of Distinction!" 


1977 HWY 99 NORTH 

ASHLAND, OR 97520 

1-541-482-2521 

FORD - ACURA - HYUNDAI ° KIA 1-800-627-7720 . 


Special Discount Pricing for our Web Customers: butlerman.com 
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